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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 



AND CONTENTS 

IN DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 1 

Jacques Hallak 



Introduction 

The subject of this article will be dealt with in six sections. After briefly describing 
the various ways in which education systems have developed over the last ten years, 
we will refer to the major factors that have governed the formulation of educational 
policies, focusing on the approaches adopted for the different educational levels, 
more particularly in the case of policies relating to content. We will then turn to the 
new ‘demands’ and the consequences of globalization, placing special emphasis on 
the question of policies and content. 

The last three sections, which form the nucleus of this article, present in turn: 

1 . a typological outline of the situation in the different regions of the developing 
world; 

2. a list of areas of concern relating to content and a series of questions regard- 
ing: (a) the structures of education systems; (b) education and training meth- 
ods; and (c) conditions governing the implementation of policies and choices; 

3. by way of conclusion, a selective list of questions facing decision-makers and 
specialists, indicating that, to the best of our knowledge, neither research findings 
nor experience make it possible to propose clear answers to these questions. 



Origiml language: French 
Jacques Hallak 

Assistant Director-General of UNESCO, former Director of the International Bureau of 
Education, former Director of the International Institute for Educational Planning, former 
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The development of education systems 

QUANTITATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 

In the last decade, education systems in the vast majority of developing countries 
have seen an expansion of enrolments: 

1. Since the Jomtien Conference on ‘Education for AH’, considerable efforts have 
been made both by the developing countries and by international co-opera- 
tion agencies to promote access to basic education. Special attention has been 
given to underprivileged groups, the enrolment of girls and migrant popula- 
tions. Nevertheless, despite the progress made in many countries of South Asia, 
enrolment rates remain low in some Central American, Caribbean and Andean 
countries and in most sub-Saharan countries. 

2. Countries that have already achieved universal enrolment in primary educa- 
tion have seen a marked increase in secondary enrolments, to begin with in 
the first cycle, then in the second. The case of Latin America is especially strik- 
ing in that regard. 

3. In many developing countries, particularly in the newly industrialized coun- 
tries of the Mediterranean, South-East Asia and Latin America, higher educa- 
tion has seen its enrolments more than double in less than ten years. 

QUALITATIVE CONDITIONS 

Despite these quantitative achievements, observers are in general agreement that the 
increase in school and university enrolments has usually been accompanied by: 

• a decline in educational performance illustrated by low success rates in exam- 
inations and significant school wastage rates; 

• the persistence of a difficulty — the disparity between the school’s and the fam- 
ily’s expectations and the needs of society. 

In this connection, we find that, in administrative and management procedures, 
educational authorities favour systemic approaches focusing more on the 
structures, institutions and resources of education than on its objectives and goals. 
While advocating an active, child-centred approach, teachers continue to use 
methods that are more strongly marked by rote learning and the concerns of the 
leading figures in the national education system than by the demands for education 
and training emerging from the community. However, a trend towards greater 
emphasis on the evaluation of learning outcomes can be observed in a number of 
countries. This emerging trend, which began in the countries of the Organisation 
for Economic Co-operation and Development (OECD), is gradually spreading to 
the countries of the South thanks to the encouragement of bilateral and multilateral 
co-operation organizations. 

The combined effect of efforts to modify educational approaches and to give 
priority to the evaluation of learning outcomes may eventually lead to a significant 
strengthening of education systems. 
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KEY FACTORS 

What are the factors that have contributed to this development? Theic are several, 
the most noteworthy of which are: 

Budgetary constraints . First, the financial constraint. In many developing countries, 
it has been necessary at one and the same time to cope with the pressure of 
school enrolments and the impossibility of increasing (or even of stabilizing) in 
real terms the resources earmarked for education. This has naturally resulted 
in a worsening of conditions at school (overcrowded classes, inadequate teach- 
ing materials, under-qualified, badly paid and unmotivated teachers) and little 
flexibility in adapting educational supply to society’s new demands. 
International aid has played a growing role — at times excessive— in many develop- 
ing countries. Whatever the level of external financing, it remains modest in 
comparison with national public resources for education. Nevertheless, by their 
strategic choices for allocating external funding and by the conditions — often 
draconian — attached to the granting of funds (gifts and loans), international orga- 
nizations have played a highly significant role. 

Human resources . They consist mainly of teachers and administrative and support staff. 
Out of some 60 million (a very approximate figure) practising teachers at all 
levels—excluding China — less than 20% would be able to cope with new respon- 
sibilities such as: the supervision and management of courses; the promotion 
of active, child-centred teaching; or the management of the new teaching tools 
provided by modern information and communication technologies. As for the 
administrative and academic supervisory staff, our conclusion can only be that 
they are not in a position to: (a) oversee the decentralization of resources; (b) reg- 
ulate the system on a prescriptive and contractual basis; (c) provide academic sup- 
port to disadvantaged schools; (d) organize consultations between education 
and the other actors concerned (in particular the world of work); and (e) follow 
up the achievement of objectives and the use of resources for education, while 
leaving initiatives outside the public sector to follow their own course. 

Educational policies 

FACTORS AFFECTING THEIR DEVELOPMENT 

Even though there is not always a perfect match between educational policies and 
the quantitative and qualitative development of schooling, the same factors affect the 
way in which policies and systems evolve. We should like to mention: 

The pre-eminence of economic and financial factors . When resources are limited, 
policies tend to steer clear of ‘disruptions’ and ‘discontinuities’ that could hin- 
der the development of the system and confine their action to dealing with 
emergencies: absorbing potentially unemployed young people; monitoring 
examination results; responding to demands from teachers’ unions, etc. The 
accent is clearly on the ‘short term’. 
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The role of external financing bodies . It has greatly changed over the last ten years, 
allocating less to school buildings and more to the development of institutional 
capacities and policies. 

International conferences. Six world conferences have had an impact on policies: 
Rio de Janeiro (1992), on the environment, with its Agenda 21; Jomtien (1990), 
which had the greatest impact on policies promoting basic education; Cairo 
(1994), which drew attention to population questions; Beijing (1995), which 
focused attention on efforts to combat discrimination against young girls and 
women in education; Istanbul (1996), which highlighted the role of munici- 
palities and cities in the organization of education, in particular for migrant 
population groups; and lastly Copenhagen (1995), which reaffirmed the key 
role played by education in social development by setting goals for the alloca- 
tion of resources to the social sector (notably education and health care). 

Globalization/regionalization . Two substantive long-term trends gathered momen- 
tum during the 1980s: on the one hand, globalization, with the consequent 
need to implement policies to raise the quality of education in order to train a 
skilled labour force capable of withstanding international competition; 
and, on the other hand, through country groupings (European Union, 
MERCOSUR in Latin America, SAD AC in southern Africa, etc.) and the devo- 
lution of powers at the international or intranational level, regionalization, 
which also results in pressure to raise quality by proposing the highest 
‘standards and norms* in each given geographical region. 

The decentralization of administration. The gradual change in methods of orga- 
nizing education through decentralizing the administration has resulted 
in the proliferation in a number of countries of regulatory bodies for the 
management and financing of education, for which convincing reasons are 
not always readily perceptible. In practice, decentralization, which may be 
regarded as a means of serving a policy, has become a policy objective in 
itself in many countries, which has often given rise to growing confusion in 
framing policies. 

NEW PROSPECTS 



In spite of everything, a study of the trends shows that new prospects are in the 
offing: 

Priority for basic education . This is a goal that unites nearly all the developing 
countries. Basic education can be justified ethically (the right to education), 
socially (equality of opportunity) and economically (the highest rate of return 
on investment). 

Secondary education in search of an identity . With the advent of universal basic 
education (including, in addition to primary school, the first two years of sec- 
ondary education), access to secondary education has been diversified and gen- 
eralized. The vexed question of the purpose of this level of education (whether 
complete in itself or preparatory to higher education) is as topical as ever. 
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The new social functions of higher education . In addition to its scientific and eco- 
nomic function in the creation of knowledge and the training of key personnel 
respectively, higher education is increasingly required to play a social, cultural 
and ideological role (universalist values, protection of the environment, com- 
munity activities, etc.). 

Education throughout life. With the gathering speed of scientific and technical 
progress, the rapid obsolescence of qualifications, the lengthening of the life- 
span and the reduction in working time, there is in many countries a growing 
tendency to extend the development of educational policies to the needs of all 
age groups: working adults and retirees. Regulatory measures (fiscal and aca- 
demic) are gradually being taken by ministries of education to accompany this 
development. 

OBJECTIVES AND GOALS ‘REVISITED': 

THE FOUR PRINCIPLES PROPOSED BY UNESCO 

Against this backdrop, a set of joint concerns is shared by a large number of devel- 
oping countries. The aim is to comply with the four principles recommended by 
UNESCO’s International Commission on Education for the Twenty-first Century: 
learning to be, learning to do, learning to learn and learning to live together. 

First, while no one still calls into question the crucial role of education in eco- 
nomic and social development, a challenge nevertheless awaits policy-makers: how 
can education be reformed to bring it into line with the new demands for insertion 
in an increasingly ‘globalized’ world without sacrificing social and cultural devel- 
opment to those demands? 

Secondly, the incorporation of scientific and technological advances into edu- 
cation is no more than wishful thinking in many countries, especially the poorest 
among them. Nevertheless, officials acknowledge that without this incorporation 
education will rapidly lose its relevance and generate disillusionment among the ris- 
ing generations of young people emerging from the education system. 

Thirdly, the return to values is now a widely shared concern even if it does not 
yet give rise to very clear political choices. For a growing number of governments, 
the priorities which should be accorded to universalist values (human rights, envi- 
ronmental protection, health and quality of life) go hand in hand with those to be 
given to the assertion of cultural identity and the protection of the heritage. 

Lastly, the theme of ‘education and social cohesion’ has become a catchphrase 
in political dialogue. It stems from the many causes of social division (unemploy- 
ment, poverty and migration) and from the development of centrifugal pressures 
(radicalism and fundamentalism, the weakening role of governments, etc.). 

STRAINS ON CONTENT: MOUNTING AND CONTRADICTORY DEMANDS 

The repercussions of these educational policy developments on the reform of con- 
tent cannot be underestimated. The term ‘content’ is used to refer to the training 
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and retraining of teachers, teaching methods, curricula and teaching materials. 
Striking a balance between the adaptations of content that are needed to comply 
with the four UNESCO principles can prove to be very difficult. It entails changes 
in the curriculum reform processes combined with teacher-training policies and the 
organization of production of, or access to, updated and revised teaching materi- 
als. Two examples will suffice to illustrate the point: 

1. The difficulties of timing when new disciplines are introduced. The problem 
is how to include new areas of knowledge while often having to link them to 
existing basic disciplines. Where should one begin? What scenario should be 
followed? Who should do what? Where does the initiative lie? In more 
practical terms, how can pupils and students in the middle of courses be spared 
disorder and disruption? How is the operation to be financed? And so on. 

2. The adoption of more demanding teaching methods. It is not really possible 
to comply with the UNESCO principles, in particular ‘learning to learn* and 
‘learning to live together 5 , without a radical change in teaching methods. In 
many countries, learning is still mainly by rote. The adoption of ‘construc- 
tivist 5 methods or, more radically still, of child-centred learning in which the 
pupil becomes an ‘actor 5 in the learning process requires not only major retrain- 
ing of the teaching staff but also a command of new teaching aids and new 
standards of evaluation whose development will cause further difficulties for 
many countries. Learning to live together naturally implies changes in the 
implicit and explicit contents and in the way in which school life is organized. 
As we are all aware, it is by practising citizenship and democracy in the class- 
room and at school that we can become upholders of democracy in adult life. 
This is an ambitious programme for those responsible for content reform, but 
it is beginning to be applied in practice in an admittedly small but growing 
number of countries. 

Globalization 



DEFINITION 



The phenomenon of globalization is the result of the interlocking of the economic 
and financial sectors at the global level. It was made possible by: 

• the speed and scale of technological progress, particularly in the field of infor- 
mation and communication technologies; 

• geopolitical upheavals, notably the collapse of the Eastern ‘bloc 5 and the emer- 
gence of economic groupings of nations (European Union, MERCOSUR, etc.); 

• a prevailing ideology based on regulation by market forces, applied initially 
to economic and financial exchanges and gradually extended to all other sec- 
tors of human activity, including the social sector (education, health care, etc.). 

It is by this means that an approach based on a higher return on capital, combined with 
the possibility of locating units for the production of goods and services almost any- 
where in the world, has contributed to the process of articulation and globalization. 
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SOME CONSEQUENCES 

The essential consequences of the phenomenon of globalization include: 

• the emergence of ‘knowledge societies’ as a result of the proliferation of infor- 
mation and communication sources; 

• the transformation of the nature of work, mainly owing to the need for greater 
flexibility and mobility, the importance of communication technologies, the 
need for teamwork and the more intensive use of modern technologies; 

• the increase in social exclusion because much of the world’s population can- 
not fit into society because they are unemployed, badly employed or earn low 
wages. 

GLOBALIZATION LEADS TO DEVELOPMENTS 

THAT ARE HIGHLY BENEFICIAL TO SOCIETY 

For example: 

The exchange of experience about educational policies . A faster pace of exchange and 
lower transport costs have led to an increase in the ways and means available 
for exchanging experience on educational policies. Some twenty years ago, the 
International Conference on Education offered the only opportunity for dialogue 
and exchange in this field (with the exception of the UNESCO regional con- 
ferences of ministers of education). Nowadays there are innumerable channels 
for co-ordinating policies and the Internet has produced a dramatic increase 
in the number of policy exchange forums. 

The convergence of curricula. The findings of many studies carried out in the early 
1990s confirmed the hypothesis that the concepts of ‘appropriate forms and 
contents’ are widely shared by an increasing number of countries, largely as a 
result of the work of international organizations for educational co-operation 
and exchanges of experience in matters of policy. Some researchers go even 
further by pointing out that comparative studies show a high degree of simi- 
larity in primary school curricula in different countries. Even the definitions 
of success and failure in studies, teaching methods, optimum levels of enrolment 
and class size are the subject of a growing consensus. The emergence of what 
might be called ‘common curricula’ at the international level, however, is still 
only a hypothesis based on trends — a product of the globalization process. 
And the idea of ‘common curricula’ does not mean that there is no room for 
national and local features. This convergence — which is only partly suggested 
by some studies — if confirmed, would be an interesting contribution by glob- 
alization to a better quality of education (minimum standards) and its closer 
adaptation to the needs of contemporary societies. 

The convergence of areas of concern. The most striking aspect for an observer is 
the growing convergence of educational policies (priorities, choices) and strate- 
gies at world level. The list of such policies and strategies is familiar to educa- 
tional professionals. It runs as follows: (a) to give priority to questions relat- 
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ing to access, quality and relevance, such as gender equality, the effectiveness 
of resource allocation and also the empowerment, participation, collaboration 
and mobilization of all the stakeholders in the education sector; (b) to progress 
from system-based education to teaching-oriented and pupil-centred educa- 
tion; (c) to adopt criteria for resource allocation based on results rather than 
cost s alone, giving priority to basic education; (d) to advance from teaching 
based exclusively on rote learning to more active and participatory strategies 
that take into account the specific needs of learners and the nature of their 
local environment. 

Regional approaches 



There is something of a paradox in the relationship between globalization and education: 
on the one hand, globalization heightens the need for education and training, together 
with the social demand for them; on the other, the adverse effects of globalization 
make it increasingly difficult for a growing number of countries to finance their edu- 
cational development in both quantitative and qualitative terms. Globalization being 
closely bound up with the neo-liberal principle of market freedom and reducing the role 
of the State, its development goes hand in hand with a reduction in public expenditure. 
In many countries, globalization has taken the form of increased public debt and 
adjustment measures that have seriously affected the financing of education. Not only 
has per capita educational expenditure declined in many countries (this is the case for 
approximately two-thirds of the countries of Africa and Latin America) but also the 
percentage of the state budget allocated to education has fallen. As a consequence, 
there have been spectacular collapses in school enrolment. 

At a time when globalization has made education a central feature of devel- 
opment, countries rich and poor are finding it progressively more difficult to main- 
tain, much less increase, the resources available for education. As a gross simplifi- 
cation we could say that some countries are 'failing 7 and others are ‘succeeding 7 . 
The former group is in a vicious circle, the latter in a virtuous circle . The successful 
countries began in a strong position in terms of human resources, managed to enter 
the world economy and increased their earnings and their resources for education, 
i.e. they improved their international competitiveness. The others — the failures — 
began in a position marked by low school enrolment and poor-quality education. They 
were cut off from the globalization process, and lacking resources for education, 
became increasingly marginalized and vulnerable. The former are ‘surfing’ on glob- 
alization while the latter seem incapable of resisting the tide of failure that is sweep- 
ing them along or of finding a strategy capable of integrating them into a world that 
has become global. 

Naturally, no geographical region has a monopoly on one or other of these 
positions. But we can describe — in broad, sweeping terms — what is happening in 
different developing regions. 

• Africa is probably dominated by the vicious circle. Apart from a few notable 

exceptions, its position has been made worse by a colonial experience whose 
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effects are still being felt. In Africa, school is not the product of domestic 
development. The result is a divide that has significant consequences: the con- 
tinent is marked by split societies, dysfunctional economies and citizens torn 
between a majority lifestyle relegated to the status of tradition and treated 
ahistorically, and a minority Westernized lifestyle vaunted as a symbol of 
modernity, evolving towards ‘civilization’ and scientific and technological 
progress. The only way out of this crisis of social schizophrenia is to reform 
the school system by redirecting learning processes towards local socio- 
economic realities, cultures and languages and by reviving endogenous poten- 
tial (knowledge and practice). 

Latin America combines and superimposes the two circles. In some states of 
Brazil and Mexico, several provinces of Argentina and some regions in other 
nations, the virtuous circle can be seen at work. This is not the case, however, 
in most of the subcontinent. Thanks to the vitality of some areas, the most 
striking trend is towards the ‘diffusion’ of successful ventures at the regional 
level. This could result — should the trend be confirmed — in an improvement in 
the situation on the subcontinent. A question mark remains, however: the suc- 
cessful ventures — whether economic or in the field of education and training- 
are still based on the standards and practices of the industrialized countries 
(mainly the United States of America and, more rarely, Europe). Is a develop- 
ment of this kind sustainable in the long term? 

The Mediterranean is a very heterogeneous area, with a large number of spe- 
cific needs. However, in the countries bordering on the Mediterranean and 
beyond, throughout Western Europe, globalization seems to be fostering the need 
to strengthen the role of education as a factor of regional cohesion. To this 
end, a number of regional projects are attempting to promote ‘common con- 
tents’ with two goals: integration into the globalization process and the urgent 
need to ‘live together’. The task facing education officials is a difficult but 
inescapable one: that of emphasizing in the teaching process universalist and 
common values, while safeguarding the cultural specificities of communities 
and nations and promoting the training of qualified human resources to par- 
ticipate in development. 

Asia , which is more ‘dense’ than the other continents combined, compounds on 
a large scale the symptoms of both the virtuous and the vicious circles of glob- 
alization. Most of the world’s illiterates, most of the people who have never 
attended school and education systems that are irrelevant, inefficient and of 
poor quality are to be found in Asia. Yet it is also in Asia that the most spec- 
tacular efforts are being made to achieve integration into the global system, in 
both the economy and education. The recent crises that have affected a good 
number of countries in the region demonstrate the shortcomings of ‘superfi- 
cial 1 integration and bring out the promising nature of mixed approaches that 
combine the need to protect national cultural identities and the need for inte- 
gration into the globalization process. Clear illustrations of all the main regional 
tendencies are to be found in Asia. * r* 
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A list of areas of concern 

Over the last two years, UNESCO’s International Bureau of Education has launched 
a major international co-operation programme. This programme includes two com- 
ponents: (a) learning to live together by including the question of coexistence in edu- 
cational content; and (b) adapting this content to the need to meet a number of chal- 
lenges raised by a globalized world. The programme will be implemented by setting 
up regional co-operation networks. To that end, regional consultations (seminars, 
workshops and surveys) have been held in Beijing, Buenos Aires, Geneva, Malta 
and New Delhi. They attempted to identify a converging concern in all the coun- 
tries consulted — namely, the need for the authorities to reform the content of edu- 
cation in order to meet the challenges of technological, social, economic, political, 
national and global development, while respecting the obligation to take into account 
the universalist objectives of education in curriculum design, teacher training and 
textbook production. 

For a clearer presentation of the questions identified by the IBE, we have 
grouped them into three sections: 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO STRUCTURES 

• Formal basic education and the alternatives: what kinds of equivalence? (It is 
unacceptable that alternatives should be regarded as education on the cheap.) 

• Levels or cycles: how can gaps be limited? The key problem in any reform of 
content is to ensure a ‘cumulative 1 effect between cycles and levels. 

• Secondary education as a complete or a preparatory course: is there a need for 
common contents and skills? If so, which? 

• Initial training and continuing training: is it possible to develop the concept of 
transdisciplinary skills in order to attain lifelong learning? 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO METHODS 

• How can curricular frameworks be designed which combine the need to respond 
to national and global changes and to local features? 

• How can systems with ‘uniform contents 1 be replaced by flexible systems com- 
bining ‘knowledge and skills’ so that learners can specialize while developing 
their ability to adapt to new situations? 

• How can new disciplines be introduced within existing disciplines (e.g. the 
environment) or in addition to existing disciplines (e.g. foreign languages)? 

• What are the basic skills needed to ensure a balance between initial and con- 
tinuing training? In particular, how can initial training programmes be modi- 
fied so as to stimulate the demand for ‘learning throughout life 1 ? 

• What can be done to correct overloaded curricula (too many subjects, disci- 
plines and pressures from lobbies seeking to introduce novel subjects so as to 
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take into account new needs) and poor timing of the introduction of new dis- 
ciplines into the education cycles? 

• How can the role of teachers be redefined in the educational context of a new 
division of tasks between teachers and pupils? 

QUESTIONS RELATING TO IMPLEMENTATION 

• Who is responsible for what in educational content? (There is growing confu- 
sion in the distribution of responsibilities as a result of the proliferation of 
actors/stakeholders, the decentralization of education and the tendency to limit 
the role of ministries and to increase that of schools, teachers and local actors.) 

• How can policy decisions be kept at the centre, while promoting consultation 
with the actors on policy choices and decentralizing responsibility for imple- 
mentation to the local level? 

• What practical steps can be taken to ensure co-ordination between ministries 
of education and other ministries (labour, industry, etc.) for the organization 
of the training and retraining of the labour force as new activities arise and 
others disappear? 

• How can teachers’ forums be organized so as to apply content frameworks in 
schools? 

• What new distribution of tasks is needed between trainers and the new tech- 
nologies? (If the tendency to use new technologies more intensively in educa- 
tion is confirmed — in particular the use of CD-ROMs and on-line teaching and 
training on the Internet — what will the role of teachers be and how should 
they be trained for their new responsibilities?) 

Real questions, uncertain replies 

In conclusion, we shall present a set of questions that, in our view, are at the top of 

the agenda for those who are to address the reform of educational contents in the 

next few years. 

1. Africa . How can learning processes be redirected towards local socio-economic 
realities, cultures and language — the continent’s endogenous potential? One 
of the conditions for this is that grassroots communities should take back 
responsibility for education in terms of both knowledge and practice, since it 
is through the interaction between school and the environment that pupils 
develop the ability to internalize and adapt external or universal inputs and 
thus enter actively into the globalization process. 

2. Latin America . What steps can be taken to strengthen the capacity to implement 
the changes decided by the public authorities in spite of the shortage of resources, 
the inadequacy of infrastructures and equipment, the insufficient qualifications 
of teachers, the lack of a management culture within the education system, 
and the poor quality of institutional learning processes in a continent rich in 
information, knowledge, experience and inspiration? 

IV 
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3. The Mediterranean . Here, there is a wide choice of possibilities. Has the time 
now come to teach ‘living together’ by seeking what is ‘common’ to the coun- 
tries of the region? Can a link between science and religion be envisaged in 
education? How can a deep attachment to the endogenous be combined with 
insertion in the universal? 

4. Asia . Enthusiasm for information and communication technologies, together 
with the introduction of lifelong learning which is already under way in vari- 
ous Asian countries, will shortly raise the problem of the compatibility of the 
growing multinationalization and privatization of methods, and the develop- 
ment of ‘unofficial curricula’ and cross-border materials, with the necessity of 
regulation by the public authorities, whose duty it is to ensure equity, quality, 
respect for values and the maintenance of social cohesion in a spirit of concil- 
iation between the global and the local. 

Note 

1. This text was originally presented as a speech at the international symposium on 
‘Curriculum et contenus d’enseignement dans un monde en mutation: permanence et rup- 
ture’, Centre universitaire de recherche en sciences de 1’education et physiologie (CURSEP), 
Amiens, France, 12 January 2000. 
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Introduction 

The region of Asia, which is to home to almost 60% of the world’s population, is 
outstanding for the vast range of diversities that encompass almost all aspects of 
life, whether geographical, socio-economic, cultural, political or developmental. 

In the region there are countries of vast landmasses (China, India and Australia) 
and also island countries lying in expansive ocean areas (the Maldives). Countries 
with the largest populations (China — almost 1.3 billion; India — 1 billion) and the most 
rapidly growing mega-cities are to be found in the region, as are countries with rel- 
atively small populations (Bhutan, 600,000). The levels of economic development also 
vary widely, with some of the richest countries (such as Japan) and some of the 
poorest countries on Earth (such as Bangladesh) 

Some of the major education problems currently facing mankind are evident in 
the region. For instance, there are estimated to be 625 million illiterates in Asia: 
71% of the world’s total, of whom 64% are women and girls. 
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A few of the disparities that exist in Asia are particularly disturbing. For exam- 
ple, in South Asia the literacy rate is 42% compared with 72% in East and South- 
East Asia; in South Asia, life expectancy is ten years lower than for those living in 
East and South-East Asia. 

In Asia, some 74 million of the world’s total 132 million children (or 56% of 
the school-age population, 6-11 years old) are not enrolled in primary education. Of 
those who enrol, at least one-third abandon or drop out before completing the pri- 
mary cycle. The reasons are compelling and well known: poverty, social exclusion, 
socio-economic gaps, urban-rural disparities, rampant mismanagement and lack of 
adequate education programmes. Moreover, gender disparities make the picture 
look bleaker: of the out-of-school children in the region, some 46 million (62%) are 
girls, concentrated especially in South Asia. 

In spite of such challenges and diversity there is a common thread in that all 
countries in Asia and the Pacific believe that in order to achieve poverty eradica- 
tion, sustainable human development, justice and equity in all respects, there is a 
need to make greater efforts to improve the quality, effectiveness and relevance of 
education and schooling. The reform and re-engineering of education and school- 
ing is receiving increasing attention from governments in the region, particularly in 
the less developed countries. 

Some key educational issues in the region 

The rate and nature of educational development varies significantly in the different 
Asian countries, the challenge being for countries to formulate realistic priorities 
and address specific concerns that are most relevant to their needs and their pace of 
development. 

At the second meeting of the Intergovernmental Regional Committee on 
Education in Asia and the Pacific (organized by UNESCO Bangkok, 8-10 November 
1998), countries indicated that the most pressing areas for action are: 

• the provision of basic education sendees with particular reference to the needs 
of marginalized and under-served groups, such as girls, women, minorities, 
refugees, the disadvantaged and learners with special needs; 

• enhancement of community participation, including the ownership of schools 
and training institutions; 

• development of effective education strategies and schemes for poverty reduction; 

• improvement of education quality and learning achievements, accompanied 
by expansion of access to education; 

• promotion of greater attention to the pivotal role of teachers as agents for edu- 
cational progress and social change; 

• utilization and dissemination of the new information and communication tech- 
nologies, including the production and use of indigenous software, and expand- 
ing access to the Internet; 

• greater attention to the needs of youth with particular regard to meeting their 
educational needs in terms of providing a high-quality, relevant and diverse 
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secondary education, since this is a key factor for social and economic 
development; 

• support for the moral curriculum, including international and values educa- 
tion; and 

• expansion of higher education, because although for many countries in the 
region the major challenge remains increasing access and participation in basic 
education, for more advanced countries continued productivity improvements 
and technological progress demand increasingly sophisticated education and 
training, including at the tertiary level. 

The emphasis which particular countries place on these matters depends upon their 
level of development and the particular priorities of government. In addition, even 
when countries achieve some progress in strengthening and upgrading their educa- 
tion systems in areas such as those referred to here, it remains to be determined 
whether progress is broad enough in scope and depth to be sustainable. 

While all of these areas of education are important (to varying degrees) to 
countries in Asia, the area that is drawing special attention at the current time is 
Education for All (EFA). This is reflected by the fact that over the past two years, in 
collaboration with the various United Nations agencies, forty-four countries from 
Asia and the Pacific have worked to put together comprehensive national assess- 
ment reports on the progress and state of education in the region. And the results 
emerging from the EFA 2000 Assessment, as it is called, are mixed, showing both 
positive and negative trends on the region’s education front. 

Ever since the historic World Conference on Education for All, held at jomtien, 
Thailand in March 1990, basic education has been back on the priority lists of gov- 
ernments and in the minds of the general public. This advocacy has led to a prolif- 
eration of legislation, programmes and projects, and in the early 1990s to even an 
increase in the levels of resource allocation. 

But all the awareness and goodwill, and all the projects, resources and activi- 
ties that followed it, were not fully rewarded with the desired results. The literacy 
rates in some countries of the region remain amongst the highest in the world. But 
universal primary education continues to remain elusive even in countries with high 
participation rates. The gap between girls’ and boys’ education, between male and 
female literacy, remains a huge problem; unlocking additional resources to cope 
with the inevitable increase in demand remains a challenge. 

Data from the Asian countries in the first half of the decade showed an almost 
exclusive focus on the formal primary system. But in the last five years the expanded 
vision of EFA, propagated by the Jomtien Conference, is finally taking hold. 

In almost all countries, even where access remains a serious problem, there is 
a major shift in focus from schooling to learning. There is a growing realization that 
Enrolment for All is not the same as Education for All. This has two significant con- 
sequences. 

First, it means than mainstream education cannot hope to address ail learning 
needs and must be accompanied by alternative, tailor-made, non-formal learning 
methods. As a result of this understanding, nations such as Indonesia, the Philippines 
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and India are experimenting with systems in which participants in non-formal pro- 
grammes are allowed to cross laterally into the formal system. And as the non- 
formai sector becomes more formalized, as it were, conversely the formal sector is 
becoming more informal or less rigid, adopting mother tongues in the first few years 
or incorporating an eight-week pre-school package at the start of the primary cycle, 
as in the Philippines. 

Second, it means that enrolling children in a formal system does not guarantee 
that their learning needs will be met. Recent achievement test results show an alarm- 
ing percentage of pupils who have been in the school system three years or more 
who still have not mastered the basic skills of reading and writing. 

Policy-makers are also slowly getting over the — sometimes false — dichotomy 
of quantity versus quality. Under this dichotomy, when budgets are limited, one 
must often choose between more textbooks and facilities for those already in school 
(quality) or additional buildings and teachers for those not yet in the system (quan- 
tity). The drive towards universal primary education in Asia has tended to favour 
quantity or expanded access. But several countries in South Asia, for example, have 
reported that more schools do not necessarily translate into more educated students. 
This is because there is low participation and attendance when the school is per- 
ceived to be of little relevance or low quality. Paradoxically, paying attention to 
quality enhances quantity; providing trained and motivated teachers, adequate learn- 
ing materials, and most of all curricular content that meets the needs and aspira- 
tions of the local communities is the best way to guarantee expanded and sustained 
school attendance. 

When listing impediments to progress, almost every country mentions financial 
resource constraints. Yet there is a change of focus here that was not evident a decade 
ago. Whereas the emphasis used to be the push for more money to do basically more 
of the same, it seems to have shifted to how to make better useof the money already 
available. 

Some of the factors impelling or impeding progress towards the goal of education 
for all also have socio-cultural roots. On the negative side, misguided or unenlight- 
ened interpretations of an aspect of a specific sub-culture sometimes hamper the 
push for girls’ education and the efforts to provide education to ethnic and religious 
minorities. 

On the positive side, the fundamental value given to education, to respect for 
elders, sages and teachers, the central role of the family, and the implicit faith in the 
importance of educating the next generation are common across the great cultures 
of Asia. This accounts for the continuing high levels of participation in East Asia in 
spite of the economic crisis, and in Central Asia in spite of the government setbacks 
in the course of transition to a market economy. Plotting a strategy of action for 
the next ten years must take into account these socio-cultural factors. 

The data emerging from the assessment of education in Asia and the Pacific 
show that if the goal of universal primary education k to be met, national budgets 
must introduce dramatic, quantum leaps in allocation to primary education, doubling 
or tripling this allocation over a few years; the responsibility for financing primary 
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education must shift, with all its pitfalls, to communities, the private sector, reli- 
gious groups, NGOs or parents; non-formal education programmes will have to be 
designed to assume a greater and more integral role in the public education system; 
and a breakthrough in the design of primary school delivery systems must take place 
that effectively brings the cost per student down to a fraction of its current cost. 

Ten years ago, the Jomtien Conference declared to the world that EFA is nec- 
essary — as a fundamental human right, as an essential building block to develop- 
ment and peace. The past decade has proved to the world, through glimpses of suc- 
cess in different countries, that EFA is indeed possible. The exciting decade ahead, 
with all its complexities, makes EFA more important than ever, and because of this 
it is time to tell the world that it is not only necessary and possible, it is also urgent 
and achievable. 

Open File on 'Education in Asia' 

The articles which appear in this Open File on ‘Education in Asia’ deal with some 
of the key issues and concerns referred to here. These are currently being addressed 
by governments, education policy-makers and practitioners as they seek to 
re-engineer their education systems to achieve sustainable human development, 
poverty eradication and equity in all respects, through improving the quality, 
relevance and effectiveness of schooling. 

In his paper on basic education in South Asia, Jim Irvine, the UNICEF Regional 
Education Adviser for East Asia and the Pacific, examines the recent shifts in UNICEF's 
strategic perspective with regard to achieving basic education for all. As previously 
noted, South Asia has the lowest literacy rates and life expectancy in Asia, and the 
majority of the region's poor live in this sub-region. In terms of inequalities in access 
to basic education, South Asia faces special problems: there are relatively low lev- 
els of resource allocation in support of basic education, and other problems (com- 
pounded by legacies of feudal, fundamentalist and colonial traditions that foster 
discrimination, corruption, exploitation and patriarchy) act to retard achieving the 
realization of women’s and children’s rights. As Irvine clearly shows, such problems 
have contributed to a major rethinking of the UNICEF strategy with regard to 
achieving EFA. 

The matter of achieving gender equity is of special importance throughout the 
region since women and girls are the single most disadvantaged group when it comes 
to lack of access to high-quality and adequate resources in the areas of education 
and social welfare. Even when education facilities are available, marginalized women 
and girls are often provided with a type of education which de-motivates them. It also 
does not benefit them in any sense to obtain the knowledge, skills and understand- 
ings necessary for them to achieve a real change in their economic and social sta- 
tus. In his paper, Anil Bordia reviews the complexities of gender equity and exam- 
ines the major hurdles that currently exist in India and which make gender equity 
a difficult matter to achieve. A major breakthrough in this regard has been made 
by the Lok Jumbish Project in Rajasthan, which has been successful in promoting 
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functional literacy amongst adolescent girls from poor agricultural communities. 
As such, this project has been effective in initiating measures for mobilizing the 
masses, particularly women, so that they can reflect upon and analyse their cunent 
predicament and in so doing move in an organized and effective way to achieve 
empowerment through education. The case study provided by Bordia demonstrates 
that women’s empowerment and effective moves to achieve gender equity through 
education are possible and can be sustainable in a cost-effective way. 

One of che key concerns of governments as they examine the expansion of for- 
mal education to provide universal access and the provision of high-quality educa- 
tion is that of finance. Many less developed countries in Asia are struggling with an 
enormous burden of debt and the great demands placed on their limited income to 
improve the social and economic welfare of their people. The problem of ‘limited 
income’ but ‘unlimited economic wants’, along with the priorities of governments, 
is a reality which often results in insufficient funds being allocated to expand edu- 
cation facilities. It is because of such financial pressures that the financing of education 
has become a matter of considerable debate throughout the Asian region, with par- 
ticular reference to such matters as private versus public funding of education. 

Mark Bray examines the matter of financing education in Asia with regard to 
higher education. It is interesting that as countries in the region seek to achieve uni- 
versal literacy, the universalization of primary education and EFA, many are at the 
same time also trying to expand access to, and achieve quality assurance regarding, 
their systems of higher education. This is not surprising since both the first and third 
levels of education are of considerable importance with regard to the ongoing eco- 
nomic and social development of countries. 

There is considerable diversity in the region with regard to the coverage of 
higher education. As countries in the region which have relatively low participation 
rates in post-secondary education seek to achieve expanded access (while at the same 
time maintaining or improving quality assurance) there has often been an expan- 
sion in the non-governmental financing of higher education. Bray examines the dif- 
ferent schemes being used to finance higher education in various countries in the 
region, and the implications for the numerous vested interest groups. 

The paper by Roger Holdsworth examines the important matter of the edu- 
cation of youth. Holdsworth argues that as young people stay in school for longer 
and longer periods of time, most of the activities in which they are engaged place them 
in passive roles, removed from the Teal world’. The outcomes of these activities are 
increasingly deferred, wi;h regard to getting a job in the future or else being pre- 
pared for citizenship. While for some young people these deferred outcomes will be 
delivered, for many others a changed youth labour market means that distant out- 
comes are seen to be illusory. As a result, increasing numbers of students are becom- 
ing cynical and restless: their schools do not recognize that students have views and 
roles of value, and the message conveyed to students is that they cannot make a dif- 
ference to their world. Holdsworth's paper addresses these issues by drawing on 
practical examples from Australian (and other) schools in which attempts are being 
made to create roles of real value for young people — roles that link them to their 
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communities. These examples, in primary and secondary schools, place students in 
partnership roles as decision-makers regarding their own and others’ education, and 
have both governance and curriculum implications. 

The final paper, by Kamal Malhotra, examines the challenges posed for edu- 
cation during a time of globalization, and the development and increasing utilization 
of the new information and communication technologies (ITCs). He argues that the 
ITCs that have swept through Asia over the past decade have brought benefits but 
have also contributed to widening the gap between the rich and the poor, those who 
are empowered and those who are marginalized, both within and between coun- 
tries in the region. Malhotra encourages us to rethink the relationship between the 
new information technologies and education in order to ensure that ICTs are most 
effectively harnessed to help achieve sustainable development, poverty eradication 
and equity in all respects through improving the quality, relevance and effectiveness 
of education and schooling. 



The Asian region is large and diverse and so there are a multitude of educational 
issues that are of importance and concern to the millions of individuals, thousands 
of communities and dozens of countries in the region. It is not possible in this short 
Open File to deal with the myriad of matters that are attracting the attention of 
such individuals and groups throughout the region. However, we have sought to 
identify some matters which are of special importance at the current time, in order 
to convey the essential flavour of issues and concerns regarding ‘Education in Asia'. 
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Introduction 



Underlying the observable disparities in human development in South Asia are gross 
inequalities in access to resources, compounded by legacies of feudal, fundamen- 
talist and colonial traditions that actively foster discrimination,' corruption, exploita- 
tion and patriarchy. The realization of women’s and children’s rights (as enshrined 
in the Convention on the Rights of the Child, or CRC, and the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women, or CEDAW) must 
address these realities. 
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South Asian governments (except Afghanistan) are committed to the goal of edu- 
cation for all. Global, regional and national initiatives, such as the World Summit 
for Children (1990), the World Conference on Education for All (1990) and the 
South Asian Association for Regional Co-operation (SAARC) Decade of the Girl 
Child have encouraged a continuing focus on this commitment during the past 
decade. Budgetary allocations, long-term loans and progress during the 1990s in 
increased primary school enrolments reflect this commitment. Several relatively 
recent shifts in UNICEF’s strategic perspective on basic education are discernible. 

Moving from 'needs' to unrealized 'rights' 

Throughout the early 1990s, UNICEF support was often associated with supplies, 
funding of short-course training programmes, and working through NGOs to expand 
access to basic education in both the formal and non-formal sectors. The focus was pri- 
marily on access, with less attention to issues related to quality and sustainability. 

Throughout this access-goals era up to the mid-1990s, programme managers 
and systems largely decided what schools and teachers needed, invariably reflected 
as top-down, input investments (e.g. facilities, furniture, equipment, infrastructure, 
systems, curricula reform and materials, teacher training, conditions). As primary edu- 
cation access has expanded, attention has increasingly turned to the unrealized rights 
of the millions of South Asian children denied any form of basic education, owing 
to cultural and familial prejudice, gender bias, full-time work, minority/migrant/ 
refugee/nomadic group status, isolation, emergencies and conflict, disability, or 
effects of HIV/AIDS. 

Rights programming at the level of concepts, language, networks of rights 
activists, and plans of action has been changing since 1996, when UNICEF required 
country offices to move from, a basic needs to a child rights approach to program- 
ming. Translating rights programming into activities that are genuinely participa- 
tory in design, implementation, monitoring and evaluation is proving very time-con- 
suming and difficult. 

Realizing the survival, growth, development and participation rights of those 
children hitherto denied education will be much more expensive and more time-con- 
suming for each percentage gain in access than the unit cost of schooling for the 
majority. Actualizing these rights will require new thinking, skills, partners and ways 
of working that depart from traditional centre-driven, top-down, input-focused pro- 
gramming, Some of the features of rights programming require highest-level advo- 
cacy (political choices such as military versus social sector spending), combined with 
local-level work (empowered communities that ensure the provision of services and 
the fair allocation of resources). 

Expanding coverage within a goals focus, while addressing quality processes, 
is pushing UNICEF into new ways of thinking and working. Conceptually, a rights 
approach to programming offers new challenges to many of the traditional ways in 
which development goals have been pursued. Some of these differences have been suc- 
cinctly summarized by Jonsson (1997). ^ 
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Table 1 . Needs versus rights 



Needs approach 


Rights approach [ 


Child is a passive recipient 


Child is an active participant [ 


Needs imply goals, including partial goals 


Rights imply goals, always 100% r 


e.g. ‘90% of girls enrolled in primary school’ 


e.g.‘10% of girls are denied their right to schooling’ j ' 


Needs can be met without sustainability 


Rights must be met with sustainability | 


Needs can be ranked in a hierarchy 


Rights cannot be hierarchically organized 


Needs do not necessarily imply duties 


Rights imply duties 


Needs are associated wirh promises 


Rights are associated with obligations ; 


Needs may vary among cultures 


Rights are universal 1 


Needs can be met through charity 


Charity is not acceptable in a rights approach j 


Meeting needs often depends on ‘political will’ 


Realizing rights depends on ‘political choice’ . 


i 

Source: Jonsson, 1997 



Moving from 'access' to 'access with quality': 

quality classroom processes , 

Widespread gains in primary enrolments (in terms of both absolute numbers and ; 

proportions) throughout Asia and the Pacific have encouraged increased attention 
to quality issues, impact and processes at the school and the classroom levels. Variable . 

quality is reflected in variable participation figures, continuing high rates of cohort- i 

flow inefficiency, continuing repetition and drop-out (especially in the early ‘sur- 
vival’ grades and in upper primary ‘examination’ grades), and low levels of learn- 
ing achievement. 

UNICEF country programmes now appreciate that investments in enabling 
conditions (inputs) do not necessarily lead to the desired impact and longer-term 
outcomes without more serious attention to facilitating conditions (quality of class- 
room teaching/learning processes). There is increased attention to quality processes \ 

at the cluster, school and classroom levels. j 

UNICEF country offices have assisted with a checklist for professional sup- j 

port visits, as a basis for identifying observable features and discussing options for ’ 

teachers to improve the quality of the teaching/learning environment and the teach- 
ing/learning processes. More than 200 classrooms have contributed data to the 
Regional Office to help refine such an instrument. Work continues to evolve, refine 
and use this classroom observation/teacher feedback tool (the South Asia Classroom 
Observation Schedule) to complement ongoing efforts in all South Asian countries 
to assess learning achievements, to understand how to enhance life skills, and to 
undertake continuous assessment of children’s mastery of basic competencies. 

This access focus was i caddy , parent at mid-decade meetings to review 
progress towards the Jomtien Expanded Vision. At the Mid-Decade Review of 
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Progress Towards Education for All (Amman, Jordan, June 1996), for example, 
there was no information on four of the six Jomtien ‘Target Dimensions’ (early 
childhood care or ECC, learning achievement, adolescent life skills, and better liv- 
ing/‘third channel’), despite valiant efforts and massive expenditures in South Asian 
countries to assess, analyse and improve basic education in all six Target Dimensions. 
Clearly, until 1996, the major focus was primary education and adult literacy — a 
restricted vision of what had been agreed to at Jomtien. 

Various national, regional and global meetings between 1990 and 1996 expected 
countries to report progress. In hindsight, most countries were not in any position 
to report collated and comprehensively analysed annual figures. In response to fre- 
quent reporting pressures, the practice of submitting estimates became entrenched 
to the point that no country would feel comfortable about reporting figures that did 
not show progress since the last reporting obligation: a practice that was fostered by 
the annual reporting expectations to UNESCO. 

The acceptance of official gender-disaggregated single figures to represent status 
on derived indicators, consistent with annual reporting requirements on education sta- 
tistics to UNESCO, still persists in global documents such as World education report , 
Progress of nations and State of the world's children. The EFA partners’ responsibility 
to define indicators and provide technical guidelines for EFA progress reporting was 
not addressed by the EFA Forum until late 1997, and only completed in mid-1998. 

The serious consequences of these reporting practices were highlighted at the 
Amman meeting (June 1996) and the SAARC Ministerial Meeting (Rawalpindi, 
August 1996), where inaccurate, inconsistent or inflated figures for primary school 
enrolments in South Asia (Table 2) underpinned conclusions about the status of 
children’s access to primary schooling in the region. 

Tablf. 2. Net enrolment ratio: a comparison of some official figuresTor South Asia 





Amman 
UNESCO 
June 1996 


Rawalpindi 
SAARC 
August 1996 


EFA 2000 assessment 
repons* 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boy 


Girls 


Bangladesh 


89 


78 


82 


82 


80 


83 


Bhutan 


57 


15 


58 


47 


58 


48 


India 


98 


76 


98 


76 


78 


64 


Maldives 


- 


- 




100 


93 


92 


Nepal 


80 


46 


81 


62 


79 


60 


Pakistan 


36 


25 


71 


46 


58 


40 


Sri Lanka 






100 


100 


95 


95 



* 2000 EFA NER national averages were derived from aggregated sub-national figures. 
Source: UNESCO, 1996; South Asian Association for Regional Co-operation (August 1996); 
World Forum on Education for All, 2000. 
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Mid-decade estimates were variable, and in some cases clearly inflated. Year 2000 
comparisons should not be made with these mid-decade figures, as the EFA 2000 
Assessment computed the national figures from the sub-national enrolment and pop- 
ulation figures. To educators familiar with the situation in the various South Asian 
countries, the EFA 2000 Assessment data appear to be more realistic. 

The practice of reporting a national average in meetings that took place between 
1990 and 1998 encouraged inflated estimates of ‘official 7 figures for indicators such 
as gross enrolment ratio (GER), net enrolment ratio (NER) and primary school com- 
pletion or survival rates. Often quoted to two decimal places, these estimates may j 

not have been based on any underlying, verifiable, sub-national data. j 

The 1996 Atlas of South Asian children and women (UNICEF, Regional Office 
for South Asia) reflected this situation at mid-decade. It was hampered by the lim- 
ited availability of data, particularly at sub-national levels. Very few indicators were 
addressed (GER, adult literacy, primary school completion). Much of the informa- * 

tion base was outdated. ; 

Many lessons were learned from compiling the Atlas. There is limited value 
in depicting high-population states, provinces or regions by a single figure, when 
variability within each country is known to be much greater than variability between \ 

countries. Sub-national, geo-coded district boundary files that have been completed : 

for every South Asian country are accessible from UNICEF’s regional database 
‘Child Info’. ' 

End-of-decade reporting obligations (e.g. South Asian Association for Regional 
Co-operation; World Forum on Education for All, 2000; Year 2000 Revised Regional 
Atlas; World Summit for Children, 2001; Country Situation Analyses) provide fresh • 

opportunities to map the situation of children and women in South Asia on key t 

indicators at sub-national levels, preferably down to the district level. This is planned ; 

for derived EFA indicators. EFA 2000 assessment: technical guidelines provided 
templates for calculation of the eighteen core indicators and encouraged countries 
to align this work with regular reporting of education statistics, based on aggrega- 
tions of data from sub-national administrative units. 

If end-decade reporting is not statistically verifiable and reported in terms of 
trends, ranges, spread and central tendency, the billions of dollars of investment in 
basic education will not be reflected in accurate pictures of impact, coverage and 
variability. The EFA 2000 Assessment received priority attention throughout UNICEF ( 

as an opportunity to establish more accurate and useful benchmarks for improved 
targeting of resources. t 

Learning achievement: moving from examinations 
to other forms of assessment 

All South Asian countries have been addressing learning achievement. In most cases, 
children’s learning has been traditionally assessed through end-of-year and end-of- 
cycle examinations. Increasingly this is done using end-of-cycle assessments of func- 
tional literacy, numeracy and life skills (e.g. ‘Assessment of Basic Competencies’, or 
ABC, studies; baseline studies of functional literacy, numeracy and life skills). 

' O (J 
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UNICEF has supported the ‘Monitoring Learning Achievement’ (MLA) Project 
jointly funded by UNICEF and UNESCO. MLA has expanded to more than forty 
countries globally. Sri Lanka was one of the earlier countries to adopt the MLA 
methodology. 

The MLA team in Sri Lanka assessed a comprehensive, district-representative 
sample of children who had completed four years of schooling on dimensions of 
functional literacy, functional numeracy and life skills. It was surprising, in a coun- 
try with a long tradition of universal enrolment in primary schooling, that the over- 
all results were generally disappointing and highly variable throughout the coun- 
try. Children in small, rural schools struggled with tasks that required application 
of basic skills to real-life situations — essentially problem-solving weaknesses. 

Similar findings were reported from the ABC studies done in the period 
1993-1995. These addressed learning achievement by a series of tasks within the 
domains of functional literacy, functional numeracy and life skills. The latter tapped 
children’s knowledge of basic health and social responsibility. The ABC tasks were 
considered representative of basic minimum competencies that children of 11 or 12 
years of age should be able to demonstrate. These studies, and the District Primary 
Education Programme Baseline Studies in India, have highlighted the inability of the 
majority of South Asian children in government schools to translate school learning 
to life-relevant task simulations, even after four or five years of school instruction. 

Given these concerns to address life-relevance and learning achievements, sev- 
eral countries completed learning achievement studies in 1999 for Year 2000 EFA 
Reporting (Indicator 15), so as to examine trends over time, variability within coun- 
tries, and instructional effectiveness. UNICEF is supporting this initiative through- 
out South Asia. 

Identifying those children who have not mastered particular competencies needs 
to be a daily task of all teachers, not one that waits for annuahexaminations or end- 
of-primary-cycle studies. Continuous assessments should point to remedial mea- 
sures for delayed or absent children, enrichment activities for ‘faster’ children, and 
daily adjustments to pacing, teaching strategies and materials. 

This emerging culture of continuous classroom assessment is mirrored in some 
countries by minimum learning levels (e.g. India) or essential learning competencies 
(e.g. Sri Lanka) against which the progress of individual children can be regularly mon- 
itored. Regular monitoring of children’s mastery of basic skills is not part of most 
South Asian primary teachers’ experiential or training backgrounds. 

Clearly, strategies are needed to encourage and reinforce regular classroom- 
level monitoring, in the interests of ensuring that children never fall behind or see them- 
selves as failing. A child’s self-perception as a ‘failing student’ in South Asian schools 
generally leads to him or her being forced to repeat grades or to drop out. Clearly, 
there is a major challenge to encourage teachers to understand, use and refine strate- 
gies for regularly monitoring the progress of individual children in preference to 
teaching for examinations. 
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Primary teacher education and support: 
searching for better professional solutions 

It is proving difficult to change the approach to government primary teacher train- 
ing in India, Pakistan, Bangladesh and Nepal. Teacher training in Afghanistan 
has effectively collapsed. Many pre-service education instructors are men who 
have never taught in a primary school. They resort to lecture/examination meth- 
ods, do not use participatory strategies with their students, and serve as poor mod- 
els for trainees, who enter their careers knowing only teachcr-centred method- 
ologies. Additionally, a satisfactory career structure in primary teaching, and 
opportunities and incentives for further academic and professional studies have 
yet to emerge. 

Compounding this serious situation are several realities in much of the region. 
There are very large numbers of untrained teachers, especially in rural areas. There 
is an acute shortage of trained women teachers to serve as role models to encourage 
girls to enrol and continue their schooling beyond the primary cycle. There are pro- 
fessional and administrative impediments to employing talented, committed, local 
young people who interact well with children but may not have the necessary aca- 
demic or professional qualifications to be formally accredited as teachers. 

Successful large NGOs have addressed this latter area as a priority. Some have 
chosen as their teachers committed local adults or adolescents who enjoy interact- 
ing with children, demonstrate suitable personality traits and have a positive attitude 
to working with children. Many good programmes have shown that modestly edu- 
cated people can become very effective teachers. This depends on many factors, such 
as, initial intensive training, regular refresher training and professional interactions, 
regular in-classroom support and supervision, clearly structured curricula guide- 
lines, and adequate materials. To facilitate effective teaching/learning processes, 
class sizes are restricted (e.g. thirty students for the Bangladesh Rural Advancement 
Committee and for Gono Shahajjo Sangstha, also in Bangladesh), and teachers are 
held accountable for the attendance and progress of children. There are important 
lessons from this rich experience for government training approaches. 

No simple solutions to the whole area of primary teacher education are evi- 
dent, yet this issue demands priority attention to avoid wasted investment in any 
strategy that relies on existing training structures and institutions. 

School systems and UNICEF still rely heavily on training of trainers to initiate 
a cascade of subsequent training as a strategy for in-service training. However, there 
is ample international experience to indicate that this is a flawed strategy and rarely 
results in the adequate training of others at each level ‘down the cascade’. Without 
mandatory preparation, active participation, some form of examination, attention 
to issues linked to accreditation and, most importantly, on-the-job follow-up and 
professional support, training-or-trainers investments are largely wasted. 

Since training continues to be a major investment of time and resources within 
UNICEF-supported country programmes as an assumed capacity-building strategy. 
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exploration of better models, evaluations of impact sustainability issues, and atten- 
tion to accountabilities and follow-up need addressing. 

It is useful to consider more attention to self-education rather than imposed 
or invited workshop training as a worthwhile direction. Self-education implies more 
long-term and in-depth approaches to capacity building, and offers better prospects 
of beneficiary ownership of academic and professional opportunities. Accreditation 
for studies, workshops and other forms of self-education is complex and frequently 
avoided because of political and industrial sensitivities. 

Expanding access to information technologies 

Extensive use of computer-assisted and computer-managed instruction is a feature 
of most international and selective private elementary and secondary schools. Parts 
of India are seeing the emergence of leading computer technologies, and the evolu- 
tion of a strong and highly competitive computer industry. 

However, many government primary schools throughout South Asia lack build- 
ings, toilets, furniture and even functional blackboards. There are large parts of the 
region without electric power. Millions of people struggle to find sufficient daily 
food, water and heating/cooking fuels. Climatic extremes can rapidly ruin sensitive 
equipment without special protection measures. 

In the South Asian context, information technologies may take some time to 
appear as a regular part of the primary school facilities that cater to poorer chil- 
dren. Yet, for exactly these reasons, affirmative policies towards instructional tech- 
nologies are essential to avoid farther widening the gaps in facilities and programmes 
for children from poorer communities. 

The trend is clear. As computer, radio and television use become more wide- 
spread, as the hardware and software become cheaper to purchase, more powerful 
and easier to operate, and as children become more familiar with mass media and 
information technologies. South Asia must accelerate its attention to the ‘third chan- 
nel’ anticipated at Jomtien (as part of Dimension Six of the Expanded Vision). 
Addressing the ‘education for what?’ issue demands that new ways of teaching and 
learning are addressed by schools, and stereotypical options for careers give way to 
fresh thinking about what children today will be doing to earn a living in the twenty- 
first century. 

There is great, untapped potential in South Asia to adapt the way in which 
schools function to serve children. The potential of information technologies and 
equity of access to the best in technologies and their use must be addressed in new 
thinking about rights to quality basic education. 

Re-discovering the interrelated dimensions of 
the 'expanded vision of basic education' 

The Jomtien Expanded Vision and the Plan of Action for basic education were 
endorsed in 1 990 by all South Asian nations, and translated into national plans of 
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action and new initiatives — especially for universal primary education. Through 
facilities, incentives and legislative provisions, governments have encouraged first- 
generation schoolchildren to enrol and remain in primary schools. That focus 
addressed Dimension Two of the Expanded Vision — primary schooling. 

The major emphasis from 1990 to 1996, as reflected in UNICEF country sup- 
port programmes, was on access-related goals: getting children into primary schools 
and keeping them there. Too often there was less attention to culturally consonant, 
life-relevant teaching/learning approaches to encourage inclusive education and pri- 
mary school children’s active participation in the process of learning and even less 
attention to those factors that had ill-prepared so many children for traditional 
schools. For many, school was a bewildering place that was often not very child- 
friendly. Children’s readiness for school — and schools’ readiness for first-genera- 
tion school-going children — remain too frequently ignored. 

The 1995 UNICEF Education Strategy described early childhood care (ECC), 
adult learning, non-formal education, home schooling, open schooling, interactive 
radio, etc. as supportive (rather than complementary) strategies. Organizationally, 
UNICEF’s emerging focus on early childhood and adolescence as complementary 
to educational efforts in middle childhood reflects the shift in thinking necessitated 
by a focus on the CRC as relevant to children aged 0-18. 

The ‘four pillars’ of the 1996 Delors Report (learning to know; learning to do; 
learning to be; learning to live together) and perhaps learning to transform oneself 
and one’s society (UNICEF, 1999) suggest more attention to the linked imperatives 
of ‘quality’ and ‘relevance’ of education at all ages. 

Going beyond ECC as a 'supportive' strategy 

The 1995 UNICEF Education Strategy described education for adolescents and early 
childhood education as supportive strategies for primary schooling. Clearly, this 
focus reflects the primacy given to primary schooling at that time, although many 
in UNICEF argued that ECC and education for adolescents needed to be consid- 
ered complementary strategies. 

From numerous studies in every child-related discipline and through regional 
experience, it is increasingly apparent that infancy and early childhood demand inte- 
grated, intersectoral, transdisciplinaiy programming. UNICEF professional officers 
know that the first few years of life are vital to every child’s survival, growth, devel- 
opment and participation rights. Nevertheless, country programmes do not neces- 
sarily reflect this primacy in their situation analyses, resource allocations, staffing 
and investments in integrated ECC programmes in the homes and communities of 
South Asia. 

Greater appreciation of the ‘ideal learning opportunity windows’ in infancy 
and early childhood is emerging. This appreciation suggests more attention to the first 
three years of life, when malleability is greatest. Addressing this situation is imper- 
ative for UNICEF and for governments in South Asia that have been inclined to rel- 
egate responsibility for early childhood programmes to the private sector. 
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Mushrooming of profit-oriented pre-schools will not contribute to efforts to make 
quality care available to all children, irrespective of location or parental resources. 

If left to the private sector, the children who could most benefit from the social- 
ization and stimulation of community care facilities are least likely to have that 
experience. Concerns about children’s readiness for school will continue. Furthermore, 
for many children who are attending private pre-schools in countries that do not 
have standards and accreditation requirements, the children’s experience is anything 
but joyful. Often they spend years in unsatisfactory learning environments that are 
downward extensions of traditional rote-learning schools. That is not what UNICEF 
advocates in suggesting the right of every child to quality home- and community-based 
programmes that combine best practices in integrated care. 

Considerable experience in nutrition and health programming encouraged 
UNICEF to ensure that the psycho-social and early stimulation components of ECC 
are also integrated. Efforts to work sectorally (e.g. through nutrition or health pro- 
jects) have been less effective than intended. A combined and carefully integrated 
response to children’s rights to survive, grow and develop must converge at the fam- 
ily and community level, even if the government ministries responsible for family 
and children’s services remain sectoral and minimally co-ordinated. 

New computerized techniques and improved technology within disciplines 
such as paediatrics, nutrition and developmental neurobiology challenge early child- 
hood professionals to devote maximum attention to the period from 9 months to 
3 years, when survival, growth and developmental outcomes are most critical, and 
neurological development is most malleable. 

Verifiable, permanent and irreversible consequences of neglect during this 
vital period before birth and during the first three years of life encouraged UNICEF 
to choose ECC for the survival, growth, development and protection of children 
as its global priority beyond 2000. This priority will be reflected in country pro- 
grammes, through staffing, resource allocations, strategies and co-operation 
programmes. 

'Moving the goal posts' of compulsory education 
beyond primary schooling 

Reflecting the 1995 UNICEF Education Strategy, the focus in South Asia for much 
of the decade has been predominantly on primary education (especially the first 
three ‘survival’ grades), working mainly in the government sector. This thrust com- 
bined special targeting of resources for disparity reduction in access and quality for 
girls, and for children denied schooling. Most country programmes gave less atten- 
tion to adolescence and early childhood. 

By contrast, the 1 999 UNICEF Education Strategy addressed the inter-relat- 
edness of education at all levels: 

• within the home for 0-2 year-olds; 

• community-based inter-disciplinary ECC programmes preparing children for 
school and for life; 
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• ‘child-friendly’ schools that are effective, efficient and relevant to children’s 
lives, at both the primary and secondary levels; 

• special attention to life-skills, participation and quality of teaching/learning processes 
for all adolescents and not just those who remain in formal schools; and 

• lifelong education opportunities. 

The impressive benefits of education for girls are well illustrated in UNESCO’s World 
education report (1995, p. 27). A series of graphs illustrates the relationships among 
‘number of years of girls’ education’ and ‘age of first marriage’, ‘number of chil- 
dren’ and ‘desired family size’. The impact of education for girls is most noticeable 
for those who have continued beyond the primary cycle. They marry later, plan to 
have fewer children and have fewer children. 

Furthermore, children’s rights, as articulated in the CRC, are now firmly on 
the agenda of governments and intergovernmental bodies such as SAARC. The intol- 
erable situation of millions of working children in South Asia deprived of childhood 
and schooling rights is under increasing scrutiny. 

While legislative sanctions against child labour and child marriage exist in South 
Asian countries, enforcement is weak, reflecting the underlying values of patriarchy, 
exploitation and corruption that perpetuate these practices. Added to this have been 
ambiguities about the best interests of children who have completed the primary cycle, 
yet are below the legal age for paid employment or marriage. Until such anomalies and 
the underlying causes are addressed, child labour and child marriage will continue. 

Convincing evidence exists that national development is directly linked to a 
comprehensively educated workforce, and that life-relevant and employment-rele- 
vant education beyond the primary cycle is a necessary and effective investment of 
national resources. 

South Asian countries facing population pressures are realizing the value of 
investing in girls’ education. Most have enacted legislation to ‘shift the goalposts’ to 
a seven- or eight-year mandatory basic education cycle, so that there is consistency 
between compulsory schooling and minimum age for employment. Health and 
lifestyle issues, and preparation for meaningful employment, are also receiving greater 
attention as a reflection of concerns about ‘education for what’? 

Development efforts demand urgent attention and resource allocations to more 
effective strategies, curricula and environments f adolescents continuing in some 
form of basic education, in contexts of poverty that traditionally require adoles- 
cents to be working or married. 

A further illustration, from Population Action International (1998), of the rela- 
tionship between secondary enrolment rates of girls and teenage births may benefit 
from more searching analyses of the variations in the overall global trend (Figure 1). 

Partnersh ips 

Implementing the Target Dimensions of the Expanded Vision has involved new part- 
ners to explore innovative approaches. There are examples in every country of South 
Asia. Strategies have been developed and refined to address several challenges: 
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• attracting and retaining out-of-school and working children (e.g. NGOman- 
aged programmes in the larger countries, community schools, multi-grade 
teaching); 

• reducing adult illiteracy (e.g. mass literacy campaigns); 

• encouraging young people, especially girls, to continue beyond primary school- 
ing (e.g. secondary education stipend/bursary schemes); 

• using mass media (e.g. interactive radio, open schooling); 

• expanding access to ECC and education programmes (e.g. Integrated Child 
Development Services in India); and 

• examining learning achievements (e.g. assessment of basic competencies, ABC 
studies). 

More creative solutions, national commitment and necessary resources are needed 
to ensure that innovative programmes become mainstreamed, within sustainable 
government-civil society partnerships. Pursuing the Expanded Vision and report- 
ing on all Target Dimensions, not just primary schooling, will require ongoing sup- 
port and encouragement by the EFA partners. 

Intensive district focus, decentralization policy 
and resource allocations 

Larger countries have opted for innovative, ‘cutting edge 5 strategies that have a 
major component of community mobilization and ownership of basic education 
facilities, programmes, information and governance. This trend is consistent with 
policy decisions to give increased authority, responsibility and resources to decen- 
tralized administrative units (e.g. the district or sub-district unit such as a village 
development committee). 

With improved collection, collation, reporting, analysis and presentation of 
data there will be increased attention within rights programming to encouraging 
resources to be directed to those children, families and schools most in need of addi- 
tional support. 

When the new presentation tools within ‘Child Info 5 were used to demonstrate 
the value of sub-national mapping for raising questions and focusing resources (see 
Figure 1), officials of the Nepalese Ministry of Education became even more com- 
mitted to the EFA 2000 Assessment as an opportunity to consider the situation of 
schooling in their country. 

Mirroring this decentralization trend, UNICEF is struggling with resource and 
time management challenges related to this significant departure from traditional 
‘top-down’ strategies. Country programme expenditure rates are variable, impact 
and quality processes are generally poorly assessed, and forming new partnerships 
and alliances takes time and effort. Working modalities for community, decentral- 
ized government, United Nations and donor partnerships are evolving, but the value 
added has not been convincingly demonstrated, and the time devoted to inter-agency 
meetings has increased substantially. 

Some trials with ‘extenders’ are encouraging and reasonably cost-effective but 
raise questions of sustainability and ownership. With declining regular resources, 
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Figure 1 . 



Girl’s secondary education and teenage birth rate (Population Action International, 1 998). 
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more pro-active roles of UNICEF field offices in fine-tuning and monitoring imple- 
mentation must be matched by devolved financial or staffing resources, more auton- 
omy of action, and accountability for process and impact. 

Conclusion 

Having adopted rights-based programming, UNICEF co-operation programmes 
within education are undergoing substantial change. Achieving a goal (such as ?. 
95% enrolment of boys and girls of primary-school age in a primary school) can 
no longer be considered sufficient when there are children whose right to basic edu- 
cation has yet to be realized. In turn, this has stimulated considerable attention to 
excluded children and to the strategies required to ensure that they have access to 
good-quality basic education. As new presentation tools become more widely used, 
disparities within countries have become more visible, and efforts have been directed 
to more effective strategies to enrol, retain, educate and graduate all children. 

Linked to the sub-national, national, regional and global work associated with 
the Education for All 2000 Assessment, there is a renewed commitment to the care 
of infants and young children, and necessary services and support to those who care 
for them. Educational programmes extending to much younger children reflect the real- 
ization that survival, growth, development and protection depend very much on what 
happens early in life. ECC for survival, growth, development and protection of infants 
and young children has emerged as a global priority focus within UNICEF, consis- 
tent with its mandate within the United Nations system and the evidence suggesting 
that the greatest neurological malleability exists in the first few years of life. 

As countries shift their expectations and standards beyond primary schooling, 
UNICEF has been evolving its programmatic support for adolescents, and within 
education, to addressing life-skills and livelihood skills as necessary features of any 
relevant learning environment. 

From these expanded perspectives of basic education, UNICEF must gain more 
experience in its work with partners, make more efficient use of the new informa- 
tion technologies, address the challenges of integrated programming, and ensure 
that its support is both effective and efficient within the framework of rights pro- 
gramming. 

Note 

1. This article is based on a paper presented to the Asia Meeting on Basic Education at 
the World Bank, Washington, DC, 8 March 1999. 
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Background 

EDUCATION AS EMPOWERMENT 

People assume that education in developing countries will reduce inequalities by enhanc- 
ing the knowledge and skill levels of the ^’advantaged. In reality, education perpet- 
uates and widens inequalities. The privileged and the rich have access to a range of 
educational facilities that equip them to strengthen their hold over resources. Conversely, 
the poor and marginalized have access to a kind of education that demotivates them, 
creates hurdles for its completion, and even if they do continue their education, it 
rarely qualifies them to make a real change in their social and economic status. 

The situation of gender disparity’ is as grave and even more complex. Education 
often widens gender disparities. The statistics and research findings provided by 
Western scholars note that there is a causal relationship between women’s basic 
education and development parameters: the higher the level of education, the greater 
the impact on fertility, child survival, etc. Of course, it is true that women who par- 
ticipate in literacy or primary education programmes undergo socialization, get an 
opportunity to reflect and have enhanced capacity to make decisions. However, 
changes in behavioural patterns are influenced by numerous other factors as well — 
spouse’s education, the media, economic status, access to health-care facilities, etc. 

If the purpose of education and learning is to enable a person to be self-reliant 
and empowered, the basic education for girls provided in many of the developing 
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world's government-funded schools and literacy programmes contributes little to 
it. The level of learning, say in language and mathematics, is much lower than what 
is expected; gender seclusion is not only tolerated, it is actually built into the sys- 
tem; no knowledge or skills are imparted to cope with the stress and challenges of 
adolescence; creativity is repressed. There is an obvious need to break away from this 
kind of educational delivery and to fully accept that education of women and girls 
can be meaningful only if it is empowering. An education which does not help to 
alter the present situation of women’s subordination, a situation in which the woman 
is a non-person, should be treated as unacceptable. 

INDIAN NATIONAL POLICY ON EDUCATION, 1 986-1992 

Although the constitution of India (1950) requires that the State shall provide equal 
opportunities to all citizens irrespective of class, caste, religion, race and sex, policy 
documents on education call only for better educational opportunity for girls. The 
six Five Year Plans preceding the 1986 National Policy on Education (NPE) and 
several committees/commissions expressed concern about the wide gap between the 
education of boys and girls, and called for greater access for girls through more 
schools, non-formal education (NFE) programmes and monetary incentives. 

The NPE was formulated at a time when activist entreaties for women’s equal- 
ity were being heard in all parts of the country. It was argued that more facilities 
on the existing pattern would have only a marginal impact on educational access, 
and would not contribute to improvement of women’s status. The NPE was pre- 
pared after wide-ranging consultations, and the document was adopted by both 
Houses of the Indian Parliament in May 1986. The section bearing the heading 
'Education for Women’s Equality’ has been hailed as an unqualified call to redirect 
education to the basic issue of social development. The NPE states: 

Education will be used as an agent of basic change in the status of women. In order to neu- 
tralize the accumulated distortions of the pi : st, there will be a well-conceived edge in favour 
of women. The National Education System will play a positive, interventionist role in the 
empowerment of women. It will foster the development of new values through redesigned 
curricula, textbooks, the training and orientation of teachers, decision-makers and adminis- 
trators, and the active involvement of educational institutions. This will be an act of faith 
and social engineering (Government of India, Ministry of Education, 1986d). 

As a result of a change in political leadership, a need was felt in 1992 to review the 
NPE. A committee of distinguished educationists and authorities was set up. Few 
changes were made in the NPE; the section on education of women remained 
unchanged. In the revised Programme of Action, the chapter on 'Education for 
Women’s Equality 1 was moved from fourth place to the first place, with the 
following being underscored: 

Education for Women’s Equality is too important to be left to the individual proclivities of 
persons in charge of implementing programmes. It should be incumbent on all actors, agen- 
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cies, and institutions in the field of education at all levels to be gender sensitive and ensure that 
women have their rightful share in all educational programmes and activities (Government 
of India, Ministry of Education, 19866. 

Unfortunately, the exhortation to reorient all educational programmes to serve the 
goal of women’s equality had a very limited impact. The most significant immedi- 
ate outcome was Mahila Samakhya [Women Speaking as Equals], a scheme devel- 
oped by the central Government. This programme concentrated on creating women’s 
collectives on the assumption that once women come together for sharing of expe- 
riences and reflection, they will inevitably ask for appropriate education for girls 
and adult women. Although this happened in the five states where the programme 
was implemented for over ten years, the programme remained limited in size and 
the lessons learnt were not utilized on a large scale. 

The NPE presented the framework for a national education system and gave 
an unqualified priority to the universalization of primary education. Adoption of 
the policy by the Parliament was followed by a flurry of activity — the National 
Literacy Mission and Mahila Samakhya were launched, and attention was given to 
preparation of universal primary education (UPE) projects for the two educationally 
backward states of Bihar and Rajasthan. 

Lok Jumbish 

SALIENT FEATURES 

Lok Jumbish is a project for UPE in the state of Rajasthan, approved in May 1992. 
Lok is a Hindi/Sanskrit word meaning 'people’; Jumbish is an Urdu/Persian word 
meaning ‘movement’. Together they convey the idea of people’s movement, as well 
as movement for the people. The goal of Lok Jumbish is for all children to com- 
plete at least five years of education and to improve quality. There is also emphasis 
on equity considerations: equity between boys and girls, between socially and edu- 
cationally disadvantaged sections and the rest of society, and between children with 
disabilities and others. One of the objectives is to initiate measures for mobilizing the 
masses, particularly women, in order that they become aware of their predicament 
and seek their empowerment, and thereby contribute to UPE and overall human 
and social development. 

People’s participation and gender equity were mentioned from the outset as 
goals as well as strategies. The other important strategies were: 

• decentralization; 

• improvement of teachers’ status; 

• insistence on quality in all programmes and activities; 

• in-built review and evaluation; 

• management in mission mode; and 

• fostering of innovations. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF PHASES I AND II (1992-98) 

Lok Jumbish has been implemented in phases: Phase I (1992-95) was a pilot phase 
when strategies were tried out and their feasibility was established. In Phase II 
(1995-98) coverage of the project extended to a population of about 12 million. 
Implementation of the project took place in blocks, each block with an average 
population of 150,000. The block was divided into clusters of twenty-five to thirty- 
five villages. NGOs were invited to implement the project at the cluster level. 

Typically, work in a village began with environment building, using the tech- 
niques of personal contact, traditional and folk forms of communication and mass 
media. The principal messages conveyed related to women’s status, why it is impor- 
tant to question the present gender relationship and why basic education is a neces- 
sity in modern times. This was followed by formation of a core team in each vil- 
lage, half the membership of which consisted of women. A separate women’s group 
was also constituted. These groups were provided with intensive training in school 
mapping and micro-planning. Along with local teachers and Lok Jumbish field work- 
ers, the groups undertook house-to-house surveys to identify out-of-school children 
and the reasons for their non-attendance. In view of the fact that girls often remained 
uncounted, the survey paid special attention to identification of out-of-school girls. 
A good deal of discussion took place regarding the reasons why parents do not con- 
sider it necessary to educate girls. In the course of the dialogues, the role and respon- 
sibilities of women were reviewed and the community was enabled to reflect on the 
implications of the present passive and subordinate status of women. The process of 
micro-planning involved family and child planning to ensure not only enrolment of 
all children but also regularity of attendance and their retention. 

Simultaneously, a survey of the school was undertaken, together with an assess- 
ment of the need for additional facilities. A tacit two-way contract was established: 
Lok Jumbish management undertaking to provide money for school-building repair 
and additional facilities, and the village community committing itself to put the nec- 
essary pressure on all families to ensure enrolment and retention of all children. The 
local community also gave an assurance of continuing interest in UPE, and of rais- 
ing voluntary contributions for the upkeep of buildings and meeting some expenses. 
Decision-making power on issues such as a new school, a NFE centre or additional 
teachers (justified under norms laid down by Lok Jumbish) was delegated to a local 
committee that also oversees progress towards UPE. 

The Lok Jumbish project also had a comprehensive programme for improve- 
ment of educational quality. This included the following: 

• improvement of infrastructure; 

• provision of teaching/learning material, including a school library; 

• reform of the curriculum to make it competency-based; 

• preparation of textbooks based on the new curriculum; 

• annual ten-day teacher training and monthly two-day meetings; 

• improvement in learner evaluation techniques; and 

• improvement in school supervision. 
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Tremendous progress was recorded during Phase II. Enrolment of girls improved 
at the rate of 10-11% per annum and boys at the rate of about 5%. Retention and 
class-to-class transition were also marked by impressive gains. Systematic bench- 
mark and two-yearly post-tests were undertaken to measure improvement in lan- 
guage and mathematics. The annual rate of improvement has been about 7-8% in 
both subjects. 

APPROACH TO GENDER EQUITY 

Lok Jumbish aims at providing equal education to boys and girls, and views education 
as an instrument for women’s equality. Several principles have determined the Lok 
Jumbish approach. These are summarized in the following points: 

• It is necessary to understand the roots of inequality in education between boys 
and girls. If girls are not receiving education, it is mainly because of the way fam- 
ilies and the community perceive their role. 

• We cannot move towards equal education unless the issue of gender equity, 
women’s dignity and status is raised in all forums. New forums have to be cre- 
ated and women’s groups formed to critically understand the challenges facing 
women. 

• If the work is principally focused on women, there must be a preponderance 
of women workers at the cluster level. And it is not enough just to appoint 
women, they also have to have the necessary confidence and capacity to func- 
tion effectively in a male-dominated society. 

• If it is not possible to find women workers in some remote and educationally 
backward areas, the project must set up special institutions for education and 
training of women to serve as field workers. 

• Education as an instrument of women’s equality demands that curriculum 
and textbooks should promote this value. But that by itself may not suffice, 
because if women teachers work in an environment of isolation and unease, 
and girls study in circumstances of even greater passivity than boys, there is 
little hope that the improved curriculum will have much chance of bring- 
ing about change. Measures have to be taken to overhaul the entire teaching- 
learning process. 

• Lok Jumbish is guided by the conviction that all wage labour for children 
up to 14 years of age must be abolished by law and the law rigorously 
implemented. However, in the present circumstances in India, a large num- 
ber of children, particularly girls, continue to work at home. Organization 
of good-quality NFE programmes is a prerequisite for UPE. If these pro- 
grammes are of good quality, they will serve as an instrument for girls’ 
empowerment. 

• Decentralized decision-making that makes effective use of micro-planning will 
result in innovative improvizations to meet the special learning needs of the 
most disadvantaged children, particularly girls, residing in remote rural areas. 
Support for innovation should be built into the system. 
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IMPROVING THE PARTICIPATION RATE 

School mapping, which is undertaken as the first activity when Lok Jumbish begins 
its work in a village, makes it possible to establish a participation benchmark. One 
of Lok Jumbish’s alarming findings in the approximately 4,000 villages where school 
mapping has been done (out of about 38,000 in the state of Rajasthan) is that the 
participation rate of girls in primary education was about 30-35%, as opposed to 
60-65% as claimed in government statistics. This alarming reality called for an 
innovative method to establish the correct benchmark. Faced with this challenge, 
school mapping was developed into a dual-purpose strategy — not only could correct 
information be ascertained, but also it could become an instrument of people’s mobi- 
lization, It was decided that in addition to a village Core Team (set up to undertake 
household surveys), a women’s group would be set up to work with women. The pur- 
pose was to engage the entire village community in an analysis of the real status of 
girls’ participation in primary education, as well as participation of women in all 
developmental activities. Several months of sustained effort results in the emergence 
of some articulate women who, in turn, work with their peers to raise issues of gen- 
der discrimination and the exclusion of girls and women from developmental oppor- 
tunities. Along with steps taken to improve and expand facilities and gender-sensi- 
tization of the school system, formation and activation of village-level groups becomes 
the launch point for improvement in girls’ participation. 

The experience of Mahila Samakhya was similar. Referring to village-level 
women’s collectives, Laxmi Krishnamurty and Sharada Jain observed: 

The assumption was that gender stereotypes should first be questioned seriously by women 
and accepted by the community. This alone would counter the reason for women’s non-access 
to the world of education. Facilitating access through questioning was the first step (Jain & 
Krishnamurthy, 1996). 

Along with school mapping, micro-planning enables the local community to move 
towards UPE. One aspect of micro-planning is for the village community to know 
the families and the children who are excluded from primary education or are not 
regular in attendance. These families are pressured by the local community to send 
their children to school or a NFE centre. The other aspect of micro-planning is that 
it enables the block- and cluster-level management to know about problematic trends 
affecting several villages. We present two illustrations here. 

Education of minority children 

Several blocks in Rajasthan have large Muslim populations. This is particularly true 
of the blocks in Alwar and Bharatpur districts falling in the Mewat region domi- 
nated by Meos. Meos are a Muslim community of agriculturists and cattle breeders. 

Kaman Block is one of the blocks of Bharatpur district. According to the 1991 
census, approximately 70% of the total population of this block are Meos. The 
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block is educationally backward, the overall literacy rate being about 29%. The lit- 
eracy rate among the Meos is as low as 19%, with negligible literacy among women. 

School mapping in 1994 revealed that nearly 60% of boys and 90% of girls 
belonging to the Meo community were not attending school. But a large number of 
them were going to local mosques for religious instruction. Such instruction did not 
include any modem Indian language or mathematics, resulting in the exclusion of 
these children from the educational mainstream. 

Interaction by local Lok Jumbish personnel with the Meo families in the villages 
revealed that no real effort had been made to draw these children to local schools. 
There was a lack of mutual confidence between the teachers and the village com- 
munity. The Meos wanted their children to learn Urdu, which was not part of the 
syllabus. They were also unhappy about educational standards at the schools. 

The local Lok Jumbish staff felt that with support from the Imams (priests) of 
the mosques it would be possible to persuade the parents to send their children to 
school. The Imams agreed to the new scheme provided that children would con- 
tinue to receive religious instruction at the mosque for one and a half hours 
every day. Involving local people and teachers in the school-mapping activity helped 
to remove mutual isolation between the school and the community. 

Starting in July 1995, the new programme was initiated in thirteen schools. In 
each of these schools, the school building was repaired, necessary equipment provided, 
and a trained Urdu teacher, known as an Urdu Shiksha Karmi (literally, educational 
worker), was appointed. In addition to the Urdu Shiksha Karmis, three supervisors 
were also appointed. Although the medium of instruction in these schools continued 
to be Hindi, Urdu was introduced from Grade I as an optional subject. 

The response to this initiative was very positive. Demand for the scheme started 
coming from several villages with Meo majorities. It was decided to extend the pro- 
gramme from thirteen to forty-two villages with effect from 1996-97 and eighty- 
four villages in 1997-98. 

As can be seen in Table 1, the impact of the scheme on the enrolment of Meo 
children has been dramatic. 



Table 1. Participation rate of children in primary education: forty-two villages of Kaman 
Block where Urdu education has been implemented for more than three years 



Participation of children (%) 


Boys 


Girls 




Meo 


Others 


Meo 


Others 


At the time of school mapping 


42.19 


58.47 


1 1.05 


37.71 


As of September 1998 (i.e. after about three years) 


84.41 




56.24 


46.00 



A remarkable aspect of the scheme is that Urdu as an additional language is 
being learnt by Muslim as well as non-Muslim communities (Hindus and Sikhs), 
thus making it an instrument of social cohesion. The main beneficiaries of the scheme 
are. of course, the girls of Meo families. 
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Benefiting from the experience of Kaman, a similar programme has been initi- 
ated in two other blocks. 

Rural adolescent girls 

Balika Shikshan Shivirs [adolescent girls’ camps] are fully residential camps 
for rural girls who have missed the opportunity of schooling and are not in a 
position to benefit from NFE centres. Lok Jumbish was inspired by the work of 
the M. Venkatarangaiya Foundation (MVF) in the Ranga Reddy district of Andhra 
Pradesh. MVF has succeeded in emancipating children from bondage and wage 
labour and is providing education to them through fixed-term camps. Two 
teams from Lok Jumbish visited MVF during 1996. They observed that the 
children in such camps learnt faster because they were free from social pressures 
and other distractive engagements and also because they were relatively older. 

From January to May 1997, four residential camps of four and a half months’ 
duration were launched on an experimental basis. In each of these camps, between 
125 and 190 9-14-year-old girls took part. Convincing the parents to send their 
daughters to such camps was a bold step in the context of the socio-cultural milieu 
of Rajasthan. Retaining the girls in the camp was the other challenge. Work done 
with women’s groups helped. 

While at the camp, about 25% of girls achieved an education level of Grade IV, 
50% completed up to Grade III and 25% completed Grade II or less. Older girls 
were found to learn faster. These girls also learnt about health and sanitation. 
Organization of the camps contributed to building an environment for girls’ edu- 
cation in the villages, which has resulted in increased enrolment and retention of 
girls in the formal schools, as well as in NFE centres. 

In view of the success of the first four camps, thirteen camps of six months’ 
duration were organized in 1997. About 1,700 girls benefited from these camps. 
More than 100 girls from the previous four camps rejoined to complete their 
studies in Grades IV and V. 

Each camp had seven to ten women teachers. The trained local staff provided 
ongoing support to the teachers. The minimum teacher qualification was specified 
as senior secondary level, yet most of the teachers had higher qualifications than the 
specified minimum. Their training consisted of twenty-one days, which included a 
five- to seven-day stay in the field to expose them to the villages from which the girls 
were to join the camps. Inspired by the results of the camps, villagers have also been 
extending support in various ways. 

Dr. Manzoor Ahmed of UNICEF (Tokyo) visited these camps and encour- 
aged the UNICEF Association of Japan to provide financial support. An additional 
five camps were organized with this support. Some of these funds were also 
utilized for follow-up activities and organization of shorter camps for previous 
participants. 
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GENDER-SENSITIZING THE SCHOOL SYSTEM 

Gender-sensitization of the school system was found to be a difficult task. Teachers, 
male as well as female, are the bedrock of middle-class values, steeped in attitudes 
of gender stereotype. Parents expect schools to teach girls ‘good manners 1 — not to 
mix with boys, to remain subdued in activities and to prepare themselves for tradi- 
tional marriage. Boys and girls themselves are victims of their upbringing — girls suf- 
fer from low self-image and are willing to tolerate lower status, and boys, fully con- 
scious of their maleness, are accustomed to being treated as superior to girls. 

Well-planned interventions have been undertaken to introduce gender-sensi- 
tization in the school system. Only limited success has been achieved, but the begin- 
nings hold promise of a genuine shift in the coming years. Some of the initiatives 
are described below: 

Curriculum and textbooks 

Introduction of a competency-based curriculum and textbooks for Grades I-Vll 
provided the opportunity to undertake a review from the gender perspective as well. 
An effort was made not only to eliminate gender bias but also to alter the image of 
females in the family and society, and to lay the foundation for a genuine under- 
standing of inequality/equality. An effort is also being made to ensure that the level 
of learning, and participation in learning processes, of girls is equitable. 

In-service teacher education 

Annual in-service teacher-education courses are attended by nearly 60% of all teach- 
ers in schools in Lok Jumbish's area of operation. These courses provide an oppor- 
tunity to raise gender-relevant issues. In addition, teacher-education courses pro- 
mote gender-sensitization through: 

• a reasonable number of women resource persons; 

• an insistence that male and female teachers mix together in an environment of 
dignity and mutual respect; 

• special measures to ensure that women teachers actively participate in the learn- 
ing process; and 

• not allowing women teachers to play stereotypical roles, such as cooking, serv- 
ing food and eating separately. 

Scnool environment and supervision 

With the help of supervisory personnel, who are expected to follow up on the revised 
curriculum, the school environment is gradually changing from being gender-stereo- 
typed to gender-sensitive. Sometimes, members of Women Teachers' Forums 
(described in the next section) funcrion as informal counsellors for girls. Girls are 
speaking up if they find the school environment not conducive to their self-respect. 
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Women Teachers 9 Forums (WTFs) 

A WTF was started in 1994 on an experimental basis in Pisangan Block with the 
intention of enhancing women teachers’ participation in residential teacher-educa- 
tion camps and encouraging them to become master trainers. Women teachers found 
these forums an effective medium for ending isolation and feeling empowered. Slowly 
and steadily, WTFs have become an important vehicle for building the positive self- 
image of women teachers, Members of WTFs also help women’s groups in villages. 
Women teachers have realized that gender equity in education is an important issue 
for them and that their own image in the community can improve through greater 
professional commitment. 

Currently, 3,000 women teachers are active members of WTFs in forty of the 
fifty-eight blocks in which Lok Jumbish is being implemented, with the result that 
there have been notable outcomes for the teachers and the school environment: 

• Members of WTFs have become more articulate and are able to set out their 
problems to their supervisory staff with confidence; 

• The number of women master trainers and resource persons has increased; 

• WTFs have organized five teacher-training camps in which the participation 
rate of women teachers was almost 100%; 

• WTFs have organized training programmes for skill development and em- 
powerment for their members and are producing bulletins and magazines on 
their own; 

• Members of WTFs have organized girls’ fairs and camps for mothers on health 
education; 

• In a few areas WTFs have started networking with women workers from other 
departments for convergence of services in rural areas; and 

• Most WTFs are working to ensure gender equity in the classroom by trans- 
ferring responsibility for organizing various school activities to girl children. 

Camps for in-school adolescent girls 

The subordination and discrimination suffered by girls in the family and society are 
also prevalent in schools. Indeed, male as well as female teachers reinforce patri- 
archy. As a result, the atmosphere of passive learning in schools affects girls more 
severely than boys. This matter came up for discussion on a number of occasions 
in state-level panels on curriculum and gender issues. It was suggested that a camp 
for girls in Grades VI-VIII should be organized. 

The objectives of these camps are to help girls overcome their shyness, to 
develop self-confidence, to inculcate a critical awareness about their situation and 
to acquire information about the emotional and physical changes that occur dur- 
ing adolescence. An important objective is also to make girls aware of the opportunity 
to learn actively, which has been denied to them because of their inability to participate 
in school activities. 

- 50 
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The first one-week camp was organized in November 1997. Twenty-eight girls 
from five upper primary schools participated. A team of four resource persons con- 
ducted the camp, two of whom were WTF members. 

The camp was an eye-opener. A large number of problems faced by girls at 
school came up, including: 

• non-availability or non-usability of toilets; 

• teasing and rude behaviour of boys; 

• negative attitude of teachers and their advice to girls to be tolerant of boys' 
behaviour; 

• uninteresting style of teaching, no effort being made by teachers to involve girls; 

• non-availability of a person whom girls may be able to trust; and 

• lack of interest among parents about the circumstances in which girls study. 
Not only were these issues addressed, but the camp became an opportunity for inter- 
learning, sharing of common experiences, and an opportunity for the girls to envi- 
sion nai ladki (the new girl). Girls also availed themselves of the opportunity to 
learn cycling, and some even ventured to learn how to ride a motorcycle. Other out- 
comes of the camp were: 

• Everyone felt that more such camps should be organized; 

• Camps should also be organized for boys and an effort made to persuade them 
to treat girl students with sensitivity; 

• Toilets should be constructed and properly maintained in all upper primary 
schools; and 

• Some of the camp participants might be trained as resource persons for the 
organization of other camps. 

As a follow-up, a large camp was organized by the scouts organization for boys of 
the same schools. The girls who had attended the first camp staged plays to explain 
their viewpoint. They also participated in the discussion meetings. Towards the end 
of the camp the boys cooked meals for the girls. 

These camps soon caught the eye of Lok Jumbish personnel in other areas. 
Members of WTFs were interested in taking responsibility for organization of girls' 
camps. During 1998 and 1999, seventeen additional camps were organized for girls 
and three for boys. So far, 1,020 girls and 225 boys have benefited. 

NON-FORMAL EDUCATION 



Lok Jumbish’s NFE programme began on a very small scale in May/June 1993. In 
view of the disappointing experience of NFE programmes in other parts of the coun- 
try, the initial thinking was against taking up NFE. However, demands emanating 
from school mapping left Lok Jumbish with no alternative but to start a well-planned, 
part-time, two-year NFE programme. 

In the beginning, the central government pattern was used, using the textbook 
prepared by the National Council of Educational Research and Training. By the 
middle of 1994 it became clear that unless corrective measures were taken, NFE in 
Lok Jumbish could suffer from the same problems as were being faced by the gov- 
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ernment NFE programmes. Wide-ranging consultations concluded that there was 
no alternative to the introduction of the new competency-based curriculum devel- 
oped by Lok Jumbish and extending the duration of the course to five years (three 
years for those 11-12 years old) to enable learners to complete primary education. 

It became clear that the main clientele of NFE would be girls and the basic fea- 
tures of the programme would have to take this into account. Consequently, three 
principles were laid down to govern Lok Jumbish’s NFE programme: 

• There has to be an equivalence between the formal and the non-formal education 
systems; 

• The gap between formal and non-formal education should be reduced, and 
both should benefit from the strengths of the other; and 

• There should be flexibility in the programme in all its organizational aspects. 
Although the NFE programme started on a small scale, demand for it increased 
rapidly. Lok Jumbish management, conscious of the need for continuous monitor- 
ing, asked a well-recognized evaluation agency (Operations Research Group, New 
Delhi) to evaluate the programme in 1996 and again in 1998. By and large, the con- 
clusions of both evaluations were positive. They found that practically all the NFE 
centres were operating, the morale of instructors was high, the community owned 
and asked for the programme, and the level of learning achieved by pupils was as 
good as in the formal school system. By the end of 1997 there were 2,326 NFE cen- 
tres providing education to about 15,000 boys and 31,000 girls. A system of close 
supervision had been established and units for instructor training had been set up in 
forty out of fifty-eight blocks. 

CLARITY REGARDING GENDER IN MANAGEMENT 

Gender sensitivity in management is absolutely essential. Circumstances should be 
created to appoint women in a reasonable proportion. Women should be able to 
work as equals and should not have to conform to stereotyped expectations. They 
should, moreover, have appropriate working conditions and facilities for safety and 
essential comfort. 

Women’s role in the family and the responsibilities of motherhood should be 
recognized. Women should be enabled to work at a time and place suitable to them. 
The fact that, generally speaking, they have to bear a double burden should be 
acknowledged and facilitated. 

Circumstances that result in women’s isolation should be altered — at the indi- 
vidual as well as the group level. Lok Jumbish attempts to create women’s collectives 
and networks for their empowerment. Necessary steps should be taken to prevent 
sexual abuse and mental and other harassment. Exemplary penal measures should 
be taken if these occur. 

Women must have a voice in decision-making. This should not be confined to 
decisions that affect women staff members and women and girls in educational and 
related situations, but all decisions — including those concerning policy and finance. 
Lastly, a gender-sensitive system of educational management has to have the capa- 
bility to extend gender sensitivity to the entire education system and to monitor it. 
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Three of the concrete aspects of Lok Jumbish management that significantly 
helped to create a gender-sensitive environment are highlighted here. 

Gender sensitive human resource development 

Human resource development begins at the cluster level. When a woman at this 
level joins, she has had little experience of working closely with men, or interacting 
on a large scale with the village community. To begin with, separate training pro- 
grammes are organized with these women to build their self-confidence and to 
enhance their ability to articulate and capacity to receive training in mixed groups. 
Cluster-level staff are also encouraged to organize their own get-togethers. Co-ed 
staff training is organized at the second stage. Similar training and human resource 
development programmes are organized for all categories of personnel. 

Guidelines on sexual abuse and gender sensitivity 

In August 1997 the Supreme Court of India delivred a historic judgement on sexual 
abuse and harassment. Giving some directions regarding what constitutes sexual 
abuse and harassment, it ordered that all organizations and institutions lay down firm 
preventative guidelines, and where such things happen, take strong action against 
wrong-doers. In Lok Jumbish, it was felt that we should go beyond the court’s order 
and lay down guidelines to codify gender sensitivity at all levels of management. A 
document containing guidelines on this subject was prepared. It has the following 
sections: 

• summary of the directions of the Supreme Court; 

• definition of sexual abuse and harassment; 

• Lok Jumbish’s definition of gender sensitivity; 

• what kind of acts comprise lack of gender sensitivity; 

• measures to be taken to prevent sexual abuse and to encourage gender 
sensitivity; and 

• penalty to be imposed in the event of misdemeanours. 

Appointment of women and training of cadres 

There is a clear majority of women workers at the cluster level — about two-thirds. 
The numbers at the block and state levels are somewhat lower. For practically all cat- 
egories of posts a special effort is made to select women — vacancies are left unfilled 
if the required number of women do not apply. Pro-active measures are also taken. 
For example, not enough women candidates were forthcoming in the tribal and 
desert areas. In response, the Women’s Residential Institute for Training and Education 
(WRITE) was set up in Jalore in 1995 and another one at Jhalawar in 1997. These 
institutions provide education to young women up to Grade VIII and also equip 
them to work for Lok Jumbish in remote areas. This initiative has been immensely 
successful inasmuch as sufficient numbers of well-trained women workers have 
become available. 
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Conclusions and recommendations 

Analysis of the problem of girls’ basic education has been undertaken in innumer- 
able committees and commissions, in seminars and workshops, and in books and jour- 
nals. In some ways, the Lok Jumbish experience reiterates what is already known, 
but to the extent that Lok Jumbish has been successful on a large scale, the conclu- 
sions emerging from this experience deserve attention in India and other educa- 
tionally backward countries of South Asia. 

ENUNCIATE CLEAR POLICY 

Clear policy statements can light the way for researchers. Pious policy pronounce- 
ments are often made without the political leadership genuinely intending to do 
what it takes to implement the policy. However, a policy statement can be a valu- 
able tool in the hands of people who undertake advocacy and organizations that 
want to implement the policy. 

THE ISSUE IS EMPOWERMENT 

Are we willing to commit ourselves to the view that education must be a process of 
empowerment? Our answer to this question will determine whether all girls and 
boys will receive basic education or not, and if so, what kind of education it will 
be. The most important factor that influences girls’ participation in primary educa- 
tion is the perception of the people concerned regarding women’s role in society. 
Bringing about an authentic change in perception is a long-term strategy. What can 
be done in the short term is to raise questions about power structures and the man- 
ner in which they subordinate women. Parents, particularly mothers, can change 
their attitude of indifference and become more supportive of girls’ education if they 
are involved in a process of reflection and collectivity. 

PEOPLE NEED OWNERSHIP 

Rural communities are, generally speaking, oblivious to the real situation regard- 
ing the status of primary education, rural health, etc. Government data and the 
information provided by local-level functionaries are rarely dependable. Hence, peo- 
ple speak in vague terms: ‘schools don’t function’ or ‘most of the children who can 
go to school are already going’. Village people are not interested in the disaggrega- 
tion of data, their analysis or an assessment of the real state of educational deliv- 
ery. The Lok Jumbish experience shows that involving the village community in sur- 
vey and analysis can be empowering and can also serve as t.u starting point for 
initiating improvement. 



NFE IS INDISPENSABLE 



NFE programmes for a minimum of three hours every day, throughout the year, 
are a precondition for UPE in India. Because of the belief, often ascribed to Gandhi 
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and Vinoba Bhave, that work at home is not only unavoidable, but also desirable, 
some people eloquently support NFE in preference to formal schooling. However, 
they do not seem to appreciate that practically all children who work at home do so 
under duress and are placed at a disadvantage in comparison with those who reg- 
ularly attend schools of reasonably good quality. There is also little doubt that once 
the standards of education in public schools improve, children receiving education 
in NFE centres will get left behind. However, neither legal compulsion nor persua- 
sion will prevent a large section of children from working. In addition, at least 10% 
of children reside in small villages with no access to schooling. The only mode of 
education available to about 15% of the 6-14 age group is NFE. These children 
face multiple disadvantages and at least two-thirds of them are girls. This is a com- 
pelling ground for organization of good-quality programmes and building empow- 
ering processes into NFE programmes. 

SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT IS CRITICAL 

Most parents feel demotivated about their children's education if the quality is not 
good. Besides, good-quality education is itself empowering. Two aspects of quality 
deserve special attention. The first has to do with the creation of a learning system 
in which all children receive attention and remedial instruction (if needed). The sec- 
ond aspect of quality relates to active learning, versus the existing situation in India 
marked by passivity, silence and inactivity. Energetic and interactive learning equips 
children for a pro-active lifestyle, positive thinking, problem solving and capability 
for lifelong learning. 

MICRO-PLANNING AS A COPING MECHANISM 

The conventional mode of educational planning, adopted by government agencies as 
well as external funding agencies, provides for a generality of services. Little effort is 
made to devise methods that could help to ascertain special needs. This style of edu- 
cational planning does not take diversity into account. Micro-planning helps to iden- 
tify groups and geographical areas that need special attention. Close contact with the 
local community can help in exploring ways to cope with intractable problems. It is 
also necessary in order to encourage innovative methods to deal with such situations. 

GIVE IMPORTANCE TO MANAGEMENT 

Gender-sensitive management is an essential condition for reorganizing education to 
serve the goal of gender equity. The most important role of management is to con- 
vey clear messages about its commitment to the empowerment of women and girls. 
Management, at all levels, should also be a ‘caring’ organization, one that understands 
the difficulties women staff members face, particularly those working in the field. 
Additionally, good training programmes can build self-confidence among workers. 
They can also imbue men and women with a spirit to treat each another as equals, 
showing that special consideration towards women which can make their condi- 
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tions of work safe and untroubled. A good system of in-built evaluation can ensure 
that critical aspects of a programme are reviewed periodically and the necessary cor- 
rective measures introduced. Through careful monitoring it should be possible to 
see whether the programme is actually moving in the direction of equal education 
for girls and whether the objective of treating education as an instrument of women’s 
equality is materializing. 
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PATTERNS, TRENDS AND OPTIONS 
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The value of the world region as a unit for analysis has been demonstrated in many 
comparative and other studies (e.g. Halls, 1990; Kazamias & Spillane, 1998; Arnove 
& Torres, 1999). Although most regions — and Asia is no exception — contain con- 
siderable internal diversity, many also have unifying features. Moreover, in the 
search for conceptual understanding, diversity can be as useful as uniformity because 
analysis of contrasts assists in the identification of features that might otherwise 
have been overlooked. Accordingly, this paper, which focuses on the financing of 
higher education, seeks to identify commonalties, grapple with the diversity, and 
highlight the lessons that can be learned. While much of the discussion focuses on 
Asia as a whole and on its components, parts of the discussion highlight similari- 
ties and differences between Asia and other parts of the world. 

The paper begins with the context, identifying the geographical coverage and 
the nature of the societies encompassed. It then presents data on the nature of higher 
education, to indicate first what existing provision needs to be financed and then 
what gaps may need to be bridged, and thus paid for, in the future. This leads to 
commentary on the nature of public and private financing of higher education, and 
to patterns of fee-charging, grants and loans. Also noted are matters of institutional 
revenue generation and unit costs. The final section summarizes and concludes. 
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The context 

A necessary starting point is the geographical boundaries of the region. Consensus 
on these boundaries is difficult to find, since the region may be defined in different 
ways for different purposes. As pointed out by Su (1999, p. 329), for example, clas- 
sical definitions of Asia include five major sub-regions, namely Russian Asia, South- 
West Asia, South Asia, South-East Asia and East Asia. More modern definitions, 
however, tend to focus on the last three of these sub-regions and to exclude Russian 
Asia and South-West Asia. For some purposes Australia and the Pacific Islands are 
included, but for others they are excluded. This particular paper takes as its focus 
the region bounded by Afghanistan in the west, Mongolia in the north, Taiwan in 
the east and the Maldives in the south. The countries thus encompassed are listed in 
Table 1. 

Table 1 also provides estimates of populations, per capita gross national prod- 
uct (GNP), real gross domestic product (GDP) adjusted for purchasing power par- 
ity (PPP), and the Human Development Index calculated by the United Nations 
Development Programme (UNDP). The table shows a huge range in populations, 
from just 300,000 in the Maldives to 1,230,400,000 in China. It also shows a wide 
range in GNP per capita (from US$200 in Nepal to US$31,490 in Japan) and in 
real GDP per capita (from PPP$943 in Tajikistan to PPP$31,165 in Brunei 
Darussalam). These factors have a strong bearing on the size and shape of higher 
education, and also on modes of financing. 

Other aspects of diversity among the countries under discussion should also 
be highlighted. Concerning political systems, for example, some countries have 
recently shifted from communism to capitalism (e.g. Cambodia, Kyrgyzstan, 
Mongolia); others have always had capitalist regimes (e.g. Republic of Korea, 
Pakistan, Philippines); and yet others (e.g. People’s Republic of China, Lao People’s 
Democratic Republic [Lao PDR], Viet Nam) retain socialist systems, albeit in most 
cases with a stronger element of market economy. Political ideology affects the offi- 
cial philosophy and orientation of higher education. 

Several commonalties are also significant. For example, in common with other 
parts of the world, almost all Asian societies face issues concerning the role of the 
State in education. This includes questions about the size of the public and private 
sectors, and about cost-sharing in public institutions. Likewise, almost all societies 
face issues related to supply and demand of high-level manpower and to migration 
of educated personnel. Also, all societies both benefit from and have to grapple with 
the advances in technology that, among other effects, may change curricula and 
modes of delivery in higher education. All societies have to address tensions between 
well-established institutional structures and the new modes that may become nec- 
essary. One particularly striking feature of the last decade has been the advance of 
capitalist modes of operation in almost all parts of the region. This has been espe- 
cially obvious in the States that formally abandoned socialism, but has also been 
evident in most of the States that officially maintained socialist regimes. Moreover, 
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Tablf. 1. Basic statistics for countries in Asia 





Population 

(millions) 


GNP per capita 
(US$) 


Real GDP per 
capita (PPPS) 


Human 

Development 

Index 


Afghanistan 


17.7 


... 




... 


Bangladesh 


125.6 


240 


1,382 


0.371 


Bhutan 


0.6 


420 


1,382 


0.347 


Brunei Darussalam 


0.3 


25,160 


31,165 


0.889 


Cambodia 


10.9 


270 


1,110 


0.422 


China, People’s Republic of 


1,230.4 


620 


2,935 


0.650 


Dem. People’s Rep. of Korea 


23.0 


... 


4,058 


0.766 


India 


955.2 


340 


1.422 


0.451 


Indonesia 


199.9 


900 


3,971 


0.679 


Japan 


124.5 


31,490 


21,930 


0.940 


Kazakhstan 


15.8 


1,350 


... 


0.695 


Kyrgyzstan 


4.7 


550 


1,927 


0.633 


Lao People’s Democratic Rep. 


4.6 


350 


2,571 


0.465 


Malaysia 


21.7 


3,890 


9,572 


0.834 


Maldives 


0.3 


990 


3,540 


0.683 


Mongolia 


2.4 


310 


3,916 


0.669 


Myanmar 


46.4 


... 


1,130 


0.481 


Nepal 


21.7 


200 


1,145 


0.351 


Pakistan 


135.2 


460 


2,209 


0.453 


Philippines 


73.5 


1,050 


2,762 


0.672 


Republic of Korea 


46.0 


9,700 


11,594 ' 


0.894 


Singapore 


3.1 


26,730 


22,604 


0.896 


Sri Lanka 


18.6 


700 


3,408 


0.716 


Tajikistan 


5.8 


470 


943 


0.575 


Taiwan 


21.6 


13,310 


... 


... 


Thailand 


60.6 


2,740 


7,742 


0.838 


Uzbekistan 


23.3 


1,010 


2,376 


0.659 


Viet Nam 


76.7 


240 


1,236 


0.560 



... = not available. 

Data refer to the most recent year available — in most cases the mid-1990s. 

Sources : Asian Development Bank, 1998; United Nations Development Programme, 1998; var- 
ious national sources. 



the advance of capitalist modes of operation has been apparent even in countries 
which have long operated basically capitalist economies but which have had gov- 
ernment-protected education systems. The chief manifestation of the change has 
been the advance of privatization in such countries as different as Mongolia and 
India. 
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The coverage and nature of higher education 

Just as the geographical boundaries of the Asia-Pacific region are open to debate, 
so are the definitional boundaries of higher education. This paper is primarily con- 
cerned with universities, though in some parts it takes a broader focus to include 
polytechnics, teachers 5 colleges, technical colleges and other institutions. 

Table 2 presents information on the scale of higher education in some countries 
of the region. The table reports figures on the number of students in higher educa- 
tion (defined to include both university and other post-secondary studies) per 100,000 
inhabitants. Compared with an enrolment rate, the advantage of the statistic is that 
it avoids stipulation of a specific age group for higher education. It also avoids 
reliance on precise data on the numbers of people within age groups. 



Table 2. Coverage of higher education in selected Asia-Pacific countries, 1995 



Country 


No. of students per 
100,000 inhabitants 


Country 


No. of students per 
100,000 inhabitants 


Brunei Darussalam 


514 


Macau 


1,874 


Cambodia 


119 


Mongolia 


1,569 


China 


478 


Myanmar 


564 


India 


601 


Nepal 


501 


Indonesia 


1,146 


Philippines 


2,701 


Japan 


3,139 


Singapore 


2,522 


Kazakhstan 


2,807 


Sri Lanka 


474 


Korea, Republic of 


4,955 


Tajikistan 


1,857 


Kyrgyzstan 


1,115 


Thailand 


2,096 


Lao PDR 


134 


Uzbekistan 


2,960 


Malaysia 


971 


Viet Nam 


404 


Source: UNESCO, 


1998, p. 149. 







The chief message from the table is again one of diversity. The reported range 
is from 119 students per 100,000 people in Cambodia to 4,955 students in the 
Republic of Korea. Other countries at the bottom of the scale include the Lao PDR, 
Viet Nam, Sri Lanka and China. Countries at the top of the scale include Japan, 
Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan. All three socialist States for which data are available (Lao 
PDR, China and Viet Nam) are at the bottom, but some former socialist States (e.g. 
Uzbekistan and Kazakhstan) are near the top. This was not just a function of cap- 
italist enterprise in the latter States, because they had high enrolment rates even dur- 
ing the Soviet era. Other capitalist States are scattered throughout the spectrum. To 
some extent the figures reflect the ideologies of government planners, but they also 
reflect the resources available to the States in question. Prosperous States could more 
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easily afford large systems of higher education, and, by having stronger secondary 
school systems, supply larger numbers of potential recruits. 

While the statistics on students per 100,000 inhabitants are useful, they do 
have limitations. One problem is that the age structure of populations may vary 
considerably — some are weighted towards people under the age of 15, and others are 
weighted towards people over the age of 40. For that reason, it remains instructive 
to examine enrolment rates for specifically designated higher-education age groups. 
Table 3 shows figures for enrolment rates by world region. It indicates that average 
enrolment rates among the less-developed countries of East Asia and Oceania and 
of South Asia were greater than those in sub-Saharan Africa, but considerably lower 
than in the Arab States and in Latin America and the Caribbean. They were also, of 
course, much lower than among the more developed countries of North America. 
However, enrolment rates in the more developed countries of Eastern Asia and 
Oceania were comparable with those of Europe. In all regions, enrolment rates 
increased between 1985 and 1995. The increase in the more developed countries of 
East Asia and Oceania was dramatic — from 28.1% to 45.3% in only a decade. This 
matched a comparable increase in Europe. 



Table 3. Gross higher education enrolment rates by world region, 1985 and 1995 (%) 





1985 


1995 • 




1985 


1995 


Less-developed regions 


6.5 


8.8 


More-developed regions 


39.3 


59.6 


of which: 






of which: 






Sub-Saharan Africa 


2.2 


3.5 


North America 


61.2 


84.0 


Arab States 


10.7 


12.5 


Asia/Oceania 


28.1 


45.3 


Latin America/Caribbean 


15.8 


17.3 


Europe 


26.9 


47.8 


East Asia/Oceania 


5.4 


8.9 








South Asia 


5.3 


6.5 


Countries in transition 


36.5 


34.2 


Least developed countries 


2.5 


3.2 








Source: UNESCO, 1998, p. 


108. 











Institutions of higher education may be either public or private. The World 
Bank (1994, p. 35) has shown that in the late 1980s and early 1990s Asian coun- 
tries generally had fairly high proportions of private enrolments in higher educa- 
tion, particularly in comparison with Africa. However, considerable variation again 
existed within the region. Among the forty countries for which the World Bank pre- 
sented data, the countries with the highest and lowest proportions were both Asian — 
the Philippines and Pakistan, respectively. 

Since the period to which the World Bank figures referred, in some countries 
the balance has shifted markedly towards private systems. Pakistan was among 
them, to the extent that by 1996 ten private universities and institutes operated 
ongside twenty-five public sector universities, though the average size of the private 
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institutions was much smaller than in the public sector (Sheikh, 1998; Kizilbash, 
1998). In Indonesia, the number of private post-secondary institutions increased 
from 344 in 1980 to 1,035 in 1993; in Thailand the number of private universities 
and colleges rose from 11 in 1976 to 31 in 1994 (Woodhall, 1997, p. 2). Especially 
dramatic were changes in former socialist systems. In Mongolia, for example, within 
three years of relaxation of restrictions on private higher education in 1990, eigh- 
teen private institutions were established to operate in parallel with the fourteen 
public ones. The private bodies focused on specialist domains such as business, 
sports, law and languages (Bray et ah, 1994, p. 37-38). Comparable patterns were 
evident in Kazakhstan and some other former Soviet States (Kitaev, 1996). 

The scale of private higher education in Philippines deserves particular comment 
because it is at the extreme. In 1994/95, 794 out of 1,090 institutions (72.8%) were 
operated by private bodies. Of these, 247 institutions were run by sectarian orga- 
nizations, particularly the Catholic Church. Some private universities were oper- 
ated as companies, the shares of which were quoted on the stock exchange. Gonzales 
(1997, p. 264) described changing official attitudes to the private sector. Prior to 
1969, the policy was one of laissez faire to the point that 85% of students attended 
private universities financed almost entirely from fees. This system led to a mismatch 
between the supply of graduates and the available jobs, and also to complaints about 
high fees. As a result, for over a decade starting in 1969 the Government regulated 
private institutions and attempted to make the sector conform to a central plan. 
However, the regulations threatened the viability of some institutions, and politi- 
cal change led to a reversal of policies in the 1980s. By 1992 deregulation was com- 
plete and the laissez faire approach had come full circle. 

Government and non-government financing 
in public higher education 

The public sector is, of course, not financed exclusively by governments. Individuals 
also contribute substantially, particularly through fees. Additionally, public insti- 
tutions may have other sources of revenue. This section of the paper begins with 
some comments on public revenues and expenditures, before turning to matters of 
fees, grants and loans, and institutional incomes. 

PUBLIC REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES 

The main way to finance public institutions is through income from taxation. Some 
countries have well-established systems of taxation, which include income and cor- 
poration taxes as well as sales and other indirect taxes. Countries in this group 
include Japan and Taiwan. Other countries have much weaker systems of taxation, 
either because of general underdevelopment or because of recent emergence from 
socialist regimes, which were financed on different principles. Countries in this group 
include Bhutan, China, Cambodia and Myanmar. 
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Table 4. Public expenditures on education in selected Asian countries, 1995 



Country 


Education as a % of 
GNP 


Education as a % of 
total govt, budget 


Higher education as a 
% of total public 
education 
expenditures 


Bangladesh 


2.3 


8.7 


7.9 


China 


2.3 




16.5 


India 


3.5 


12.1 


13.6 


Japan 


3.8 


10.8 


13.5 


Kazakhstan 


4.5 


17.6 


12.5 


Korea, Republic of 


3.7 


17.4 


7.9 


Kyrgyzstan 


6.8 


23.1 


8.3 


Lao PDR 


2.4 


... 


3.9 


Malaysia 


5.3 


15.5 


16.8 


Maldives 


8.4 


13.6 


... 


Mongolia 


5.6 


... 


17.8 


Myanmar 


1.3 


14.4 


11.7 


Nepal 


2.9 


13.2 


28.1 


Philippines 


2.2 


... 


... 


Singapore 


3.0 


23.4 


34.8 


Sri Lanka 


3.1 


8.1 


12.2 


Thailand 


4.2 


20.1 


16.5 


Uzbekistan 


9.5 


24.4 


- 


Viet Nam 


2.7 


7.4 


9.7 


.... = not available. 








Source : UNESCO, 1998, p. 


158-59. 







Information on the size of total government revenues, including taxation, may 
be discerned by comparing figures on the percentage of education in government 
budgets with figures on public expenditures on education as a percentage of GNP. 
Whereas Hong Kong’s 2.8% of GNP consumed by public expenditures on educa- 
tion represented 17.0% of the budget, in Viet Nam the only slightly higher 2.9% of 
GNP represented only 7.4% of the budget (Table 4). Conversely, Kyrgyzstan’s 23.1% 
of the budget represented 6.8% of GNP, while Singapore’s 23.4% of the budget rep- 
resented only 3.0% of GNP. The second column in Table 4 is also instructive in its 
own right as an indicator of government commitment to the education sector. 

The next question concerns the priority for higher education within total edu- 
cation budgets. The right-hand column in Table 4 indicates a wide range — from 
37. 1 % in Hong Kong to just 3.9% in the Lao PDR. However, higher education in 
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the latter was set for rapid expansion (Weidman, 1997). Most analysts would con- 
sider allocations below 10% to be low, but ones above 25% to be rather high. 

FEES IN PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 

The 1980s and 1990s brought a worldwide trend towards introduction and increase 
of fees in public higher education. This was in direct opposition to the view domi- 
nant in the 1950s and 1960s that public education, particularly at lower levels but 
also including higher education, should be free of charge. For example, Article 13 
of the 1966 International Covenant on Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (United 
Nations, 1973, p. 5) stated that: 

(a) primary education shall be compulsory and available free to all; 

(b) secondary education in its different forms [...] shall be made generally available and 
accessible to all by every appropriate means, and in particular by the progressive intro- 
duction of free education; and 

(c) higher education shall be made equally accessible to all, on the basis of capacity, by 
every appropriate means, and in particular by the progressive introduction of free 
education. 

The chief justification was that education was a major route for social mobility, and 
the possibility of poor people being excluded from education by fees was consid- 
ered inequitable. 

By the 1990s, however, the third clause had been widely abandoned. This was 
not only because of financial stringency but also because of the realization that fee- 
free education at the tertiary level, far from being equitable, was likely fo be /^equitable. 
The reason is that young people from richer socio-economic groups are always more 
likely than their counterparts from poorer socio-economic groups to attend tertiary 
institutions, and subsidies for higher education are therefore more likely to benefit the 
rich than the poor. This observation was coupled with strong advocacy, particularly 
on the part of the World Bank, that investment in primary education gives better eco- 
nomic rates of return than secondary or tertiary education, and that in most contexts 
desirable policies should include reduced public investment in tertiary education in 
favour of increased public investment in primary education (World Bank, 1995, p. 56). 

The Asian region has accompanied other parts of the world in the global shift 
in policy. The World Bank (1994, p. 42) presented data on the proportion of recur- 
rent expenditures in public higher education institutions met from tuition fees in 
thirty-three countries in the late 1 980s or early 1 990s. In only twenty of these coun- 
tries did tuition fees account for over 10% of recurrent expenditures. The scale of 
fees was not related to the incomes of countries, but there was variation across 
regions. Sub-Saharan Africa, North Africa, the Middle East and Eastern Europe had 
little or no tradition of cost recovery in public higher education. However, public- 
institution fees exceeded 10% of recurrent expenditures in one out of five Latin 
American countries and in half of the Asian countries in the sample. 
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Table 5. Sources of recurrent income of selected Indian universities, 1989/90-1991/92 (%) 



Institution 


Govt. 

grants 


Fees 


Press 


Farm 


Loans 


Endow- 

ments 


Misc. 


Central universities 


Aligarh Muslim 


97.4 


1.1 


0.0 


1.0 


0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


Banaras Hindu 


89.4 


0.8 


0.6 


7.2 


0.0 


0.4 


1.6 


Hyderabad 


94.7 


1.9 


0.0 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


2.6 


Jawaharlal Nehru 


92.7 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


0.7 


0.0 


2.5 


Pondicherry 


86.7 


8.3 


0.5 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.1 


Viswa Bharati 


97.9 


0.5 


0.2 


0.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.7 


AVERAGE 


93.2 


1.2 


0.4 


3.7 


0.1 


0.1 


1.3 


State universities 


Bombay 


11.5 


39.0 


28.3 


2.2 


4.1 


0.0 


15.1 


Calcutta 


91.2 


7.5 


0.0 


0.1 


0.0 


0.3 


0.8 


Karnataka 


53.5 


5.5 


1.8 


0.1 


12.7 


15.1 


11.3 


Kerala 


58.3 


30.1 


4.5 


1.2 


1.9 


0.0 


4.0 


Madras 


15.7 


46.8 


1.0 


0.2 


4.5 


0.4 


31.4 


Mohanlal Sukhadia 


91.3 


8.1 


0.0 


0.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 


Utkal 


59.2 


22.1 


0.0 


0.5 


2.2 


0.7 


15.3 


AVERAGE 


54.3 


21.2 


5,3 


0.6 


4.3 


5.3 


9.0 


Source: Tilak, 1997, p. 


11. 










* 





For analysis of some countries, however, disaggregation of national averages 
is necessary. Table 5 shows fee incomes in selected universities in India. Fee incomes 
in the sample of central universities averaged below 2% of total income, but in state 
universities they averaged 21.2%. Among the state universities shown, the range 
was from 8.1% to as much as 46.7%. 

As the 1990s progressed, in some parts of Asia fees increased further. In Hong 
Kong, for example, where the Government imposed uniform fees across all public 
institutions, the authorities decided in 1991 to raise fees from 12% of recurrent 
costs (which was already a substantial increase from the situation in the mid-1980s) 
to 18% in 1997 (Bray, 1993, p. 38). Moreover, as soon as the 18% target had nearly 
been achieved, the authorities considered raising the proportion to 20% or more 
(University Grants Committee of Hong Kong, 1 996, p. 161, 174). The Government 
did not immediately implement this idea, but the fact that the notion was even con- 
sidered was significant. Fees have also greatly increased in the People’s Republic of 
China. Many institutions admitted self-sponsored students for high fees, and by 
1997 the average fee in many institutions was between 25 and 30% of recurrent 
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costs (Zhang, 1998, p. 246). In Singapore, differential fees were charged by acade- 
mic discipline. In arts and social sciences, fees were increased from 10% of the recur- 
rent cost in 1986/87 to 20% in 1992/93, and the Government declared its intent to 
raise fees further to 25% (Selvaratnam, 1994, p. 81-83). 

GRANTS AND LOANS 

People who oppose such increases in fees usually do so particularly on the grounds 
that fees are likely to exclude individuals from the poorest segments of society. Part 
of the response by policy-makers has been to provide an array of support schemes, 
including grants and loans. Grants may be linked not only to the incomes of appli- 
cants but also to academic performance and to efforts to attract students to partic- 
ular types of training. Loan schemes usually contain a substantial proportion of hid- 
den grants. 

Among the international authorities on student loans are Woodhali (1987; 
1991; 1997) and Ziderman and Albrecht (1995). These authors have highlighted a 
wide range of models, of which the two main types are mortgage loans and income- 
contingent loans. Mortgage loans are more common, and require students to repay 
sums over a specified period, usually with fixed monthly payments. Income-contin- 
gent loans provide faster avenues for repayment by high-income graduates, and 
safety nets for low-income graduates, by linking the size of repayment to graduates’ 
incomes. Most loan schemes provide for living expenses as well as for tuition fees. 
Some loan schemes are administered by government agencies, while others are oper- 
ated by commercial banks. 

The hidden grant elements of loans take the form of subsidized interest rates, 
leniency for low-income students, and tolerance of default'on repayment. 
Ziderman and Albrecht (1995, p. 70-71) compiled statistics of hidden subsidies 
and government losses in twenty countries. The hidden grant through subsidized 
interest rates ranged from 13% of the loans in Barbados to 93% in Venezuela; 
average loan recovery ratios ranged from just 2% in Brazil to 67% in Barbados. 
Asian countries were not well represented in Ziderman and Albrecht’s sample, but 
data from Indonesia, Japan and Hong Kong contributed to the general conclusion 
that loan schemes may demand substantial administration, and that such schemes 
are much less efficient as a mechanism for recovery of costs than is widely 
assumed. 

In the light of such statistics, much attention during the 1990s focused on 
ways to improve the efficiency of cost-recovery schemes. In Hong Kong, the 
Government was recommended in 1996 to simplify administration and raise inter- 
est charges. When the scheme was initiated in 1969, loans were interest-free. 
However, in 1987 a 2.5% charge was placed on loans, and a 1996 report recom- 
mended that this should be raised to between 5.8 and 8.5% (Ernst & Young, 1996, 
p. 122). Similarly, continued scrutiny of schemes in China is permitting the author- 
ities to plug some of the leaks in the system set up in the early 1 990s (World Bank, 
1997; Zhang, 1997). 
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INSTITUTIONAL REVENUE-EARNING SCHEMES 

Higher education institutions in Asia are increasingly being required to secure addi- 
tional funds from other sources. Table 5 showed, somewhat unusually, an institu- 
tion in India that reportedly raised 28.3% of its recurrent income from a press. It also 
referred to farms and to endowments. Several institutions in the region now solicit 
donations from alumni. Many are also encouraging teaching staff and others to 
undertake consultancy services; some are moving into direct business ventures 
(Harman &c Selim, 1991). 

The scale of revenue obtainable from such sources depends greatly on the gen- 
eral wealth of the societies in which the institutions operate, on the nature of spe- 
cializations offered by the institutions, and on the frameworks set by governments. 
Prosperous societies are obviously better able to support such initiatives than impov- 
erished ones, though the irony is that institutions in prosperous societies have in 
general faced less need to secure independent revenues because their governments have 
been more easily able to provide substantial budget allocations. In the marketing of 
skills, institutions and individuals specializing in applied science and commerce gen- 
erally have more opportunities than their counterparts specializing in history or phi- 
losophy. Governments can facilitate moves by offering tax exemptions for dona- 
tions to public institutions. 

Viet Nam is among the countries in which higher education institutions have 
been forced by the escalating cost of living and the inadequacy of revenues from the 
Government to earn independent revenues. Pham and Sloper (1995, p. 174) indi- 
cate that in 1991, Viet Nam’s College of Construction was able to add 28.3% to 
its budget by taking on external contracts. Comparable figures were 22.0% for the 
Foreign Languages University, 1 1.0% for the College of Mining and Geology, 10.5% 
for the Teachers Training College of Vinh, and 4.2% for the Technical Teachers 
College No. 1. Pham and Sloper comment that the scale of such income generation 
chiefly depends on: 

• the product or service that can be provided (which does not always relate to the 

primary mission of the institution); 

• the entrepreneurial capability and culture within the institution; and 

• the state of institutional infrastructure — personnel, organizational and techni- 
cal — which creates the basis for delivering a desired product or service. 

Institutions in urban locations generally have greater opportunities than ones in 
rural locations. However, in Viet Nam rural institutions have been able to gener- 
ate revenues by raising poultry, producing vegetables, managing restaurants and 
tailoring clothes. Critics observe that such activities deflect the staff from their pri- 
mary mission as specialized providers of higher education. Advocates usually agree, 
but point out that the activities at least permit the institutions to survive in harsh 
economic climates. 

An example of a very different sort may be taken from Singapore. Although the 
country has a buoyant economy and a government with continued budget surpluses, 
even in Singapore the 1990s brought a philosophy that higher education institu- 
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tions should develop their own sources of revenue and reduce dependence on the 
government. In 1991, appeals were launched by Singapore’s wo universities for 
newly created Endowment Funds with a target of S$1 billion (Selvaratnam, 1994, 
p. 81). To boost the funds, the Government contributed S$500 million, and committed 
itself to match up to S$250 million during the following five years if the universities 
could secure that amount from non-government sources. 

Unit costs in higher education 

Official policies that fees should cover a given percentage of unit costs raise questions 
about the size and the determinants of those unit costs. In some systems, fees are 
determined in proportion to average unit costs for all disciplines. Hong Kong is in 
this category, with the result that in reality the fees of humanities students cover 
about 30% of recurrent costs, whereas those of medical students cover only about 
6% (University Grants Committee of Hong Kong, 1996, p. 134). In other systems, 
differential fees are charged nor only by discipline but also by year of study and by 
institution. This has been a practice in Mongolia, for example, though it has been 
considered an over-complex system (Bray et al., 1994). 

In both types of arrangements, controversies may surround the components 
of unit costs (Tan & Mingat, 1992, p. 28-37). Asian universities are increasingly 
noted for their research output, which of course has to be paid for. Some students 
consider it reasonable to pay a proportion of direct instructional costs, but less rea- 
sonable to pay for research output. This issue has caused controversy in some sys- 
tems, and is likely to be an increasingly prominent element of policy debate. 

Unit costs are also partly determined by salaries, in which again the region has 
considerable diversity. Academics in Hong Kong are among the best paid in the 
world — a fact that is recognized by the academics themselves (Boyer, Altbach & 
Whitelaw, 1994, p. 50). In contrast, their counterparts in Viet Nam are among the 
worst paid. When in 1985 the minimum state salary level in Viet Nam was 220 
dong per month, a higher education lecturer was paid 425 dong, equivalent to 87 
kilograms of rice, plus subsidies of various sorts (Pham &: Sloper, 1995, p. 169). 
Subsequent adjustments for inflation were inadequate, and by 1991 a lecturer’s 
salary was equivalent to only thirty-six kilograms of rice plus subsidized housing 
and electricity. By 1993 the salary had again been raised to the equivalent of seventy- 
five kilograms of rice, but without the fringe benefits. Lecturers could only provide 
effectively for their families by securing additional sources of income. 

Salaries have also been very low in China. As a result, personnel costs in 1994 
did not exceed 50% of institutional budgets, and in some cases were only 11%, 
which in international terms was very low (World Bank, 1997, p. 49). However, 
between 1980 and 1993, real salaries and benefits of lecturers had increased at an 
average of 1 0.7% a year, compared with an 8.9% increase in average annual salaries 
for all types of employees. In 1 994, average annual wages in higher education were 
23% above those in secondary education, and 32% above the national average for 
all sectors. This remained a much smaller differential than in the majority of coun- 
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tries, although it reflected a policy increasing the wages of intellectuals in order to 
attract and retain capable individuals in higher education. 

To justify and permit raising of salaries, some institutions in China endeav- 
oured to raise student-staff ratios. In 1994, the average ratio of students for each full- 
time equivalent member of the teaching staff was just 7:1. In most North American 
and European universities the ratio was 15-20:1, in Taiwan 21:1 and in the Republic 
of Korea 33:1. From one perspective, Chinese institutions could afford low ratios 
because wages were low; but from another perspective it was desirable to raise both 
salaries and ratios — in the process keeping unit costs roughly constant. 

A further determinant of unit costs is the size of institutions. Partly for nation- 
alistic reasons, even the smallest States are anxious to have their own universities. 
Thus Samoa (population 163,000) and Brunei Darussalam (population 281,000' 
have their own national universities, though the Maldives (population 300,000) 
does not. Bhutan (population 600,000) has a college affiliated to the University of 
Delhi that aspires to gain autonomy as an independent institution. One way through 
which these institutions keep expenses under control is by avoiding high-cost sci- 
ence and other subjects. However, this is not always considered a satisfactory 
approach to national development. 

However, small institutions are not a phenomenon only of small countries. 
Most countries with Soviet legacies have traditions of small specialist institutions 
that are not very appropriate to the new economic and social frameworks. In Viet 
Nam, some institutions were amalgamated during the early 1990s; but in 1994/95, 
sixty-six of the 100 remaining higher education institutions still had enrolments of 
below 000 students, forty-four had enrolments below 1,000, and eighteen had 
enrolments below 500 (World Bank, 1996, p. 81). Similar proportions were to be 
found in China (World Bank, 1997, p. 54). Amalgamation is not to be recommended 
for all institutions, but it would be a way to reduce unit costs in many cases. 

Reduction of unit costs can also be achieved in other ways. Like their coun- 
terparts in other regions, many Asian institutions have made increasing use of dis- 
tance learning as a supplement to, or a replacement of, face-to-face teaching. Since 
the early 1980s, distance education has expanded rapidly in Bangladesh, China, 
Hong Kong, India, Indonesia, Japan, Pakistan, the Philippines, the Republic of 
Korea, Sri Lanka, Thailand and Viet Nam (Asian Development Bank, 1987; 1990). 
It is noteworthy that eight of the eighteen autonomous distance education univer- 
sities listed by Moore (1992) were located in Asia. Three of them were highlighted 
as being among the largest in the world, namely the Indira Gandhi National Open 
University founded in India in 1985, the Sukhotai Thammathirat Open University 
founded in Thailand in 1978, and the Allama Iqbal Open University founded in 
Pakistan in 1974. In addition, China has a whole system of radio and television uni- 
versities, numbering forty-six in 1994. 

The World Bank (1994, p, 34) presented statistics on unit costs in distance 
education and conventional methods for four Asian institutions which showed that 
unit costs in distance education appeared dramatically lower. This type of finding is 
of considerable importance. Policy-makers need to exercise caution, however, because 
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more research on this topic is needed (Perraton, 1994). Such research would include 
examination of the relative qualities of the two modes of delivery, and of the labour 
market outcomes of graduates from distance-education programmes. Dhand (1996) 
has highlighted serious deficiencies in the effectiveness of Bachelor of Education 
(B.Ed.) degrees offered by distance education in India, and it is likely that many of 
Dhand’s remarks would be echoed in other contexts. Nevertheless, it seems certain 
that distance education will become an increasing feature of higher education in 
Asia as much as in other parts of the world. It will be facilitated by the expansion 
of the Internet and e-mail. 

Privatization in higher education 

Privatization in higher education, as previously noted, has been a growing feature 
in Asia, and the trend is likely to continue (Wongsothorn & Wang, 1997). Writing 
from the Indian perspective, for example, Deshpande (1994) sees it as ‘inevitable’. 
The', starting points for privatization vary according to the country, but growth of 
the private sector is evident throughout the region. 

Some observers view this trend positively. For example, the World Bank (1994, 
p. 5) has stated that: 

Private institutions are an important element of some of the strongest higher education sys- 
tems to be found today. [...] They can respond efficiently and effectively to changing demand, 
and they increase educational opportunities with little or no educational cost. 

However, Yee & Lim (1995, p. 179) have pointed out that the private sector includes 
many ‘opportunists and charlatans’ as well as reputable providers. In addition to 
local entrepreneurs, the opportunists include some ventures that have bases in 
North America, Europe and Australasia but which market their wares in Asia. The 
1990s brought a rash of joint ventures and overseas operations in such countries 
as Malaysia and Japan, some of which were of questionable quality and which 
offered degrees that were not accredited in their home countries. Laissez faire poli- 
cies towards the private sector may also exacerbate problems in the labour mar- 
ket. With reference to the Philippines, Gonzales (1997, p. 281) pointed out that 
permissiveness produced an overproduction of graduates in some fields and under- 
production in others. He added that the ‘magic hand 5 of the free market was not 
present at all times. 

These comments imply that some government oversight is needed in this sec- 
tor. As pointed out by the World Bank (1994, p. 9), for example, national policy- 
makers need to have ‘a vision [...] for the sector as a whole and for the role of each 
type of institution within that whole, including private institutions’. The Bank rec- 
ognizes that in most countries public institutions will continue to educate the major- 
ity of students, but recommends government planners to promote coherence in the 
sector as a whole by facilitating the flow of information on the costs and quality of 
different courses, and by establishing procedures for accrediting degrees from pri- 
vate institutions. 
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One dimension that will deserve continuing monitoring concerns the direct 
linkages between private and public institutions. In Indonesia, for example, three- 
quarters of the teachers in private institutions are employed on a part-time basis 
and simultaneously work full-time in public institutions (Yee & Lim, 1995, p. 191). 
Viewed positively, this can be described as symbiosis, but viewed negatively it might 
be considered parasitism. 

Conclusions 

This paper began by noting that regional analysis can be a useful tool within the 
domain of comparative analysis. Despite the internal diversity, examination of pat- 
terns and trends in the financing of higher education in Asia shows some common- 
alties across the region. For example, almost all governments are trying to identify the 
appropriate role of the State and the balance of public and private institutions, and 
ail have competing priorities for resources within the education sector and between 
education and other sectors. Throughout the region, the 1980s and 1990s brought 
increased attention to forms of cost-sharing. Fees have generally been increased, in most 
cases supported by scholarships and loans of various kinds. Also, throughout the 
region there have been important experiments with distance education. 

To a large extent, these features can also be found in other parts of the world 
(Wasser Picken, 1998; Johnstone, 1998). However, Asia does have some dis- 
tinctive emphases. One aspect, as noted above, was in the scale of cost-recovery 
through student fees. Another aspect, according to the World Bank (1994), is in the 
mix of institutions. The Bank identifies Asia (p. 30) as The continent where differ- 
entiation efforts have been the most extensive and most effective’. This remark chiefly 
referred to the mix of conventional and distance-learning universities, and to the 
balance of public and private operation. Some systems are also differentiating between 
the nature and role of specific institutions. Institutions in the United States have long 
been divided into ones that have a primary focus on teaching as opposed to others 
that have a strong research function. A similar form of differentiation is being devel- 
oped in China and India, for example. 

The question is then what can be expected during the coming decades. While 
prediction is always difficult and dangerous, several factors seem to be clear: 

* Expansion. It seems probable that continued expansion will be a major fea- 
ture. This will be particularly obvious in the socialist States that currently have 
low enrolment rates, including China, the Lao PDR and Viet Nam. Many cap- 
italist States will also make renewed thrusts to reach higher enrolment rates. The 
chief exceptions are likely to be Japan and the Republic of Korea. In many 
countries expansion will be financed through economic growth, but in some con- 
texts restructuring and improved efficiency will be needed. 

• Research. The pattern of increased emphasis on research in higher education 
is likely to be maintained. Countries that used to send students abroad for doc- 
toral studies now have the capacity to train them at home. The emphasis on 
research is especially evident in countries with strong economies, including 
Japan, Singapore, the Republic of Korea and Taiwan. 
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• The public-private mix . Countries such as the Republic of Korea and the 
Philippines already have such high proportions of private higher education 
that it seems unlikely that the proportion will increase further. However, the 
private sector is likely to become increasingly evident in such countries as 
China, India, Kazakhstan, Uzbekistan and Viet Nam. Moreover, throughout 
the region the boundaries of the public and private sectors have become blurred 
as public institutions have charged increasing fees and generated larger pro- 
portions of income through entrepreneurial activity. 

• Fees and loans. No sooner have populations become used to fees exceeding 
1 0% of recurrent costs than authorities begin to talk of raising fees above 20%. 
It seems probable that present trends of cost-sharing will continue. They will 
be supported by loan schemes of various kinds, and renewed attention will be 
given to the efficiency of those schemes. 

• Cost-recovery through taxation. Countries in the region with efficient taxa- 
tion systems are likely to investigate in closer detail the possibility of using 
those systems for stronger cost-recovery. This may be linked to student loans, 
as in Australia (Creedy, 1995; OECD, 1998). 

• Distance education . The 1980s and 1990s to some extent brought a revolu- 
tion through which conventional forms of higher education were supplemented 
with new forms of distance education. These trends are likely to continue. The 
potential of the Internet in this domain is only beginning to become evident. At 
present, the Internet is dominated by the English language, but already it is 
being used for transmission in other languages, including those that are not 
based on alphabets, such as Chinese. Even libraries, conventionally conceived 
of as buildings full of books aijd journals, are changing. In the process, education 
is becoming more accessible to many (though not all) disadvantaged groups, and 
unit costs are likely to fall further. 

Within this arena of changing patterns, policy-makers in individual countries will con- 
tinue to have many options. Some policies can be free-standing, such as encour- 
agement to institutions to generate independent revenues from alumni and consul- 
tancies. Other policies will need to be formed as packages, such as combinations of 
fee increases with expanded access to loans. The continued existence of a multitude 
of options, together with continuing diversity of social and economic characteris- 
tics, means that the overall mosaic in Asia is likely to remain full of variety and 
diversity. At the same time, both policy-makers and practitioners will continue to 
derive value from cross-national exchange of experiences and perspectives. They 
can learn from differences as well as from commonalties; they can learn from bold 
initiatives as well as from cautious ones. 
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In Australia there is a quiet debate occurring about civics and citizenship educa- 
tion, It is a debate that is about young people, but that seldom involves young peo- 
ple. Perhaps in the face of widespread cynicism about political processes and par- 
ticipation (Mellor, 1998a; 1998fc) and growing concerns about issues of student 
alienation as well as about the connectedness of young people (not only to their 
schools but also to their communities and their society), this debate is set to become 
more noisy. 

In these debates there are naturally substantial differences in assumptions about 
what it is to be a citizen, about the status of young people and about the role of 
schooling. 

Rather than looking at ideas from the perspective of individual characteristics 
or deficits (the degree to which young people themselves are alienated or have a 
sense of connectedness), this paper is concerned with the ways in which institutions, 
such as schools, act to alienate or connect students. 

It is argued here that such whole-school approaches are at the very heart of 
learning to be an informed and active citizen. Issues of student participation and 
agency underlie positive educational responses (see Slee, 1995; Pearl &c Knight, 
1999) and these issues will be explored here. 
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Citizenship and education 

In a climate of national elections, electoral definitions of democracy and citizenship 
are brought to the fore. However, debates on citizenship have identified broader 
concepts and have, in particular, pointed to ‘minimal’ and ‘maximal’ interpreta- 
tions in the way that the concepts of citizenship have been used. Evans has charac- 
terized these: 

Minimal interpretations emphasise civil and legal status, rights and responsibilities, 
arising from membership of a community or society. The good citizen is law-abiding, public- 
spirited, exercises political involvement through voting for representatives. Citizenship is 
gained when civil and legal status is granted. 

Maximal interpretations, by contrast, entail consciousness of self as a member of a shared 
democratic culture, emphasise participatory approaches to political involvement and con- 
sider ways in which social disadvantage undermines citizenship by denying people full par- 
ticipation in society in any significant sense (Evans, 1995). 

When such a discussion is applied to the role of education of young people in our 
society, attention is also drawn to the reasons for learning about issues of democ- 
racy and citizenship. Are these issues that only concern students’ future lives? Are 
we talking of training ‘future citizens’? Here too there are substantially different 
assumptions. Owen notes the distinction between being a citizen and being 
an adult: 

If citizens are those of ns with equal standing and protection within our community, with 
the right (and obligation) to vote, to stand for political office, to serve as part of a jury and 
so on, then it becomes difficult to understand why citizenship should be viewed by young 
people as other than something that will happen ‘later’. This view of citizenship necessarily 
pushes us towards redundant pedagogies that focus on training people for future roles, rather 
than equipping them with skills and understandings that can and must be given expression 
immediately. It reduces young people to either non-citizens or, at best, apprentice-citizens. 
Neither status is likely to provide an appropriate starting point for learning. 

If, however, our concept of citizenship goes beyond the legal status and focuses on the 
array of roles that individuals can play in forming, maintaining and changing their commu- 
nities, then young people are already valuable, and valued, citizens to the extent that they 
participate in those roles. This means recognizing that eligibility to vote, serve on a jury, etc. 
derives not from citizenship as such but from a combination of citizenship and adulthood. We 
should still engage in debate about just what adulthood is and when it should apply, but this 
must not stand in the way of a recognition that young people must be understood as citizens 
(Owen, 1996, p. 21). 

For schools, these interpretations have direct implications for the nature of educa- 
tional approaches in teaching about civics and citizenship. 
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Education for citizenship in its minimal interpretation requires only induction into basic 
knowledge of institutionalised rules concerning rights and obligations. Maximal interpreta- 
tions require education which develops critical and reflective abilities and capacities for self- 
determination and autonomy (Evans, 1995, p. 5). 

In particular, the adoption of any form of maximalist approach requires attention 
to what students learn from the way the school is organized, and from their pre- 
scribed or implied place within that school — the ways in which they are treated. At 
one stage, this was often referred to as ‘the hidden curriculum’, though it has now 
become more common to talk of the impact of the ‘school ethos’ — policies, pro- 
grammes, organization — on student learning. 

This applies at a number of levels, from the form of decision-making in the 
school as a whole, to the degree and nature of curriculum negotiation within class- 
rooms, to the nature and purpose of learning tasks developed within the school. 

When I think about what I learned (and then later taught) about citizenship, 

I can recognize two distinct, and sometimes contradictory, elements. On the one 
hand, formal content emphasized concepts of living in a democratic State, ranging 
from minimalist views of the citizen as a consumer and exerciser of rights, to more 
maximalist views of the need for a commitment to a participatory and democratic 
approach to decision-making. On the other hand, the school organization excluded 
or marginalized the exercise of student roles in the ‘democracy’ of the school. Student 
organizations were either non-existent or extremely limited in their scope; students 
were seldom represented in the school’s decision-making. 

When we consider how we organize our schools, and when we consider how 
we organize learning and knowledge, what are we saying to students? 

Citizenship education across the curriculum 

Being a citizen is not just about being involved in the governance of a community. 
It is also concerned with having a valued and recognized role within that commu- 
nity. It is who we see we are in connection with that community that is, in essence, 
our citizenship. 

If it is ‘the array of roles that individuals can play in forming, maintaining and 
changing their communities’ (Owen, 1996) that shapes citizenship, then the role of 
citizenship education is to ensure that young people have opportunities to partici- 
pate in those roles. The arguments about recognizing and supporting the active cit- 
izenship of students therefore have bearing across the curriculum, not just within 
the subject areas (e.g. studies of society and the environment) mandated to teach 
civics and citizenship content. 

Thus the critical challenge for us, in thinking about how and what students 
learn about civics and citizenship is: how can we develop curriculum and gover- 
nance approaches that enable students to build upon their civic competencies, and 
assert and learn from their roles as valued citizen ? How can we ensure that we 
build both ‘learning about’ and learning to’ into citizenship education? These are 
challenges for all subject areas to teach about active citizenship, by the respect and 
consideration they give to students within their teaching approaches, and also in 
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their capacity to support and create real roles of community value for young peo- 
ple as part of the learning within those subjects. This paper will consider practical 
ways in which this can happen. 

When we consider what we teach students and what we ask them to do (i.e. the 
value and productivity of their learning), what are we saying to students about their 
citizenship? 

Deferred outcomes 

We might ask also at this point why these issues are now emerging as 
important. 

Various writers have argued that there have been fundamental and continu- 
ing changes to the role of young people in our society. For example, Wyn has pointed 
to the relatively recent invention of ‘youth’ as a category and the consequences of this: 

One of the central features of a categorical concept of youth is its positioning of youth in rela- 
tion to the future. However the ‘future’ for which youth are positioned from a categorical per- 
spective is an ahistorical, static notion of adulthood, based on a supposed dichotomy between 
the categories of adulthood and youth rather than on an understanding of the complex con- 
tinuities through the life cycle. Conceptually, the positioning of youth in this way obscures the 
experiences of young people by relegating them to a less significant realm than those who have 
reached ‘adult’ life. Young people are seen as ‘non-adults’, a group who are in deficit. They are 
citizens of the future, rather than citizens in the present (Wyn, 1995, p. 52). 

The great majority of learning activities carried out in schools provide purposes for 
students that are deferred; these learning activities are immediately productive only 
in terms of being seen and marked by the teacher. Students are told: ‘learn this 
because it will be valuable to you later’; ‘learn about citizenship because one day 
you will be a citizen’. 

Some students will be content to defer the outcomes of their learning — because 
they recognize that they do have a secured future; others, faced with greater uncer- 
tainties about jobs, health, livelihoods and so on, will become passive collaborators 
or active resisters. But all of these students are absorbing a more profound message: 
that learning and its organization through schools devalue their experiences, their 
knowledge, their present situation. 

This is perhaps most significant in the area of citizenship. By deferring the out- 
comes of learning, and by devaluing students’ present situation, we are conveying 
strong messages to students about how Australian institutions regard their partici- 
pation. We are, in fact, teaching about ‘active citizenship’ in the most negative way. 

Passivity versus agency 

Coleman, writing in 1972, also pointed to change in the roles of young people, and 
to its consequences: 

-.1 
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In the family, the young remain, while the activities from which they could learn have moved 
out; in the workplace, the activities from which they could learn remain, but the young them- 
s ;lves have been excluded [...] The student role of young persons has become enlarged to the 
point where that role constitutes the major portion of their youth. But the student role is not 
a role of taking action and experiencing consequences [...] It is a relatively passive role, always 
in preparation for action, but never acting [...] The consequences of the expansion of the stu- 
dent role, and the action poverty it implies for the young, has been an increased restiveness 
among the young. They are shielded from responsibility, and they become irresponsible; they 
are held in a dependent status, and they come to act as dependents; they are kept away from 
productive work, and they become unproductive (Coleman, 1972, p. 5-8). 

In response, there has been some recent attention to classroom curriculum processes 
that include students more actively in curriculum implementation and in curricu- 
lum and classroom decision-making. For example, approaches outlined originally in 
the United States and now used in many schools in Australia emphasize the role of 
students in negotiating curriculum: 

[...] to help young people broaden and deepen their understanding of themselves and their 
world. For this reason it begins with questions and concerns they have about these two areas. 
The themes around which the curriculum is organized are found at points where questions and 
concerns about self-interest [come into contact] with those about the world (Beane, 1993, p. 6). 

Yet even here, these approaches can easily devolve into trivial exercises in temporary 
engagement. Negotiated curriculum processes have concentrated largely on the what 
and how of the curriculum: decisions about what we will learn, about how we will 
make such decisions, and (in the presence of increasingly rigid frameworks) about 
how we will learn. Little attention has been paid to the larger and more difficult 
issue of encouraging and supporting student participation in debate on why learn- 
ing something is valuable or of the usefulness of that learning. 

It is no surprise that students continue to bemoan the lack of relevance of the 
curriculum, even as we seek ways to make the activities we design more relevant to 
their perceived interests, and seek to centre the curriculum in student interests and 
needs, rather Tian abstract academic pursuits. 

So it is argued here that there is an increasing need for engaging students more 
directly with the immediate purposes for their learning. The curriculum must include 
the capacity and willingness of students to act upon their learning — to produce 
something of value, to be valued and to value one’s self as someone who can ‘make 
a difference’ — that goes beyond the teacher and beyond the classroom. 

Elsewhere this has been referred to as ‘social agency’ and linked strongly and 
directly to concepts of Tull citizenship’ or ‘active citizenship’ (Watts, 1995, p. 93). 
Watts goes on to draw out some implications of such an approach, and includes 
schools as a principal site for the exercise of agency: 

Agency is about people having access both in their schooling and in their jobs and their com- 
munity lives to open and democratic structures and processes. It is about ensuring that pco- 
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pie have real choices about their lifestyle. Agency is about ensuring that people can work col- 
lectively with those who matter in their lives to prioritize and make decisions; and that all 
the relevant organizations and institutions will enhance their capacity and their right to con- 
trol their own destinies. Any idea of citizenship-as-agency implies that we all must have the 
right both to participate and not to participate in community decision-making. Agency is 
about being listened to and treated with dignity, respect and mutuality, and it is about work- 
ing and living in a non-authoritarian environment (Watts, 1995, p. 101). 

Value 

These views argue for broad changes to teaching and learning within primary and 
secondary schools. They argue for approaches in which student roles of community 
value are created. 

In deferring learning outcomes, in 'negotiating’ trivial curriculum pursuits, in 
engaging in only passive or diversionary activities within schools, we are teaching stu- 
dents their lack of value to our present society. We are allowing creativity, com- 
mitment and enthusiasm little or no place. We are saying that ‘being cool’ is about 
being irrelevant. 

In developing a ‘theory of the value of youth’, Pearl has suggested that if youth 
are to be valued, they must be of the society — participants, not recipients. That is the 
crux of any theory of valuing youth’ (Pearl, Grant & Wenk, 1978). These ideas also 
underlie the approach adopted by various school networks in the United States as 
the ‘Foxfire Approach’; here, basic principles of student choice and action around 
projects which have community value and academic integrity are the basis for learn- 
ing (see Foxfire Fund. 1995). 

In Australia, such approaches embrace both the arena of classroom curricu- 
lum approaches and of school governance under the general heading of ‘student 
participation’. 

These approaches see young people as bringing skills, views and experiences to 
their education. They see that learning takes place most effectively when it is active, 
relevant to the needs of the learner, and recognizes the background and present sit- 
uation of the learner. Learning builds upon the strengths of young people, and val- 
ues their contributions as partners in the learning process. 

Ideas of student-centred approaches in education are not new. Early in the 
twentieth century, Dewey (1916) articulated principles and approaches which arc now* 
being rediscovered. While building upon these principles, ideas of student participation 
in education go even further to assert that schools must develop ways in which their 
students’ education can contribute to outcomes of recognized community value. 

Student participation 

In education, the word ‘participation’ has been used in various ways. It can mean 
‘being there’ (as in participation or retention rates); it can mean ‘taking part' (as in 
performing activities over which students may have no say); it can mean ‘having a 
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say* (students speaking out about issues). All these are important, but we mean much 
more than these definitions when we talk of ‘student participation*. We mean an 
active role for students in decisions about and implementation of education poli- 
cies and practices and of the key issues that determine the nature of the world in 
which they live (Holdsworth, 1986, p. 6). 

This implies that participation must value the contribution that students make, 
meet genuine needs (i.e. be about real things), have an impact or consequence that 
extends beyond the participants (i.e. outside the classroom), be challenging to par- 
ticipants, and provide the opportunity for planning, acting and reflecting. Student 
participation must involve activities that are valuable and make sense in three ways: 

• to the participants — students are working on issues they choose, that make 
sense to them, and in which they are valued; 

• to the community — the community sees the issues as valuable ones to be worked 
on, and in which students can add something of value to that community; and 

• academically — -the participation meets the academic or curriculum goals that 
schools are required to achieve. 

These principles then provide an essential checklist by which we can determine 
whether a particular proposal is of worth. Is it driven by student choice and enthu- 
siasm? Does it produce something of real value to the community? Does it meet the 
learning goals of the school or the subject? 

ARENAS OF STUDENT PARTICIPATION 

There are two major arenas in which student participation is seen as developing: in 
school governance and in the curriculum. The existence of participation in both 
these arenas is important and complementary. 

In school governance 

This involves students directly or through representatives in participation in deci- 
sion-making about educational issues. In turn, this occurs through: 

• students on committees such as school council, curriculum committee and 
regional board; and 

• student-run organizations such as student representative councils or junior 
school councils, where students can discuss, debate and decide their position 
on issues facing them. 

In both areas, students are regarded as having valuable perspectives, information 
and skills to contribute to the school’s decision-making. Student views are taken 
seriously, and students are supported in developing democratic structures that ensure 
the views of all students are represented. 

Further evidence is now emerging on the importance of such aspects of the 
school curriculum to the development of active citizenship, and Owen reports on a 
recent study based in the United States. 
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Just released in Australia is a quite remarkable study of ‘civic voluntarism’ in the United 
States that suggests, on the basis of some 15,000 preliminary interviews and a further 2,500 
in-depth interviews, that while schools can have a very important role to play in the ‘pathways’ 
to civic participation, the provision of actual civics courses does not (Verba et al, 1995). 
Rather, the study showed that it was opportunities for participation (and therefore learning) 
in the processes of school governance, together with opportunities to discuss contemporary 
political issues of interest to the students, that were more important [...] The US study sug- 
gests, very forcibly indeed, that it is how we run our schools, rather than what we teach in 
them, that will determine levels of active citizenship. Changing curricula is difficult enough; 
developing genuinely inclusive and democratic systems of school governance even more so. 
Moreover, these sorts of changes are less likely to result from Commonwealth-inspired fund- 
ing initiatives than from the agitation of teachers, parents and students themselves (Owen, 1996). 

Many schools have some form of student organization — and these have recently 
developed most rapidly in primary schools. While these groups have traditionally 
been seen as having limited functions (fund-raising and organization of social activ- 
ities in many cases), schools which are serious about supporting student participa- 
tion continue to grapple with issues involved in extending the role of student orga- 
nizations as a vital part of the school’s overall decision-making structure. 

When do the student groups meet — at lunchtime or as part of the curriculum? 
Who is elected — the popular crowd or a variety of students representative of inter- 
ests of the student body? How does the school recognize and credit students’ coun- 
cil participation as part of the school’s curriculum? These are some of the concerns 
being explored. 

Student representation also occurs within the broader decision-making struc- 
ture of the school, on the various committees and working parties that make deci- 
sions and recommendations on policies and programmes. Students are directly rep- 
resented on many school councils and on regional and state-wide bodies. 

This structural participation raises further issues for representatives; reporting 
back and seeking direction from other students, in the student council and then 
through discussion at home group or sub-school levels, become important for all 
students’ development and learning. 

/;? curriculum 

This involves students in decision-making and action through classroom learning 
partnerships, and through specific ‘student participation’ projects or approaches. 
Curriculum negotiation is basic to all such approaches and can occur at all levels — 
though it has been described most clearly in senior school curriculum (e.g. Holdsworth, 
1986, p. 30). 

Even within centrally determined curriculum, schools have discovered and 
developed opportunities for negotiation of learning methods, but in other courses, 
curriculum partnerships between teachers and students have taken joint responsi- 
bility for setting goals, canvassing needs and background, identifying appropriate 
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content, devising learning methods and putting appropriate assessment and evalu- 
ation measures in place. 

The most extensive examples of student participation are seen in the wide range 
of curriculum projects that have been developed within schools. These can be: 

• community development projects in which students create resources and ser- 
vices of value to their communities. Examples of these projects have included: 

— cross-age or peer tutoring in which students teach other students, within 
their own school, in neighbouring schools, or in community facilities such 
as child care centres; 

— media productions: students have produced community newspapers (some 
multilingual) and directories, resource guides, books of oral histories, and 
radio and television programmes; and 

— job creation through enterprise education. 

• community research and action projects in which students investigate and act 
on issues facing their community. Examples of these projects have included: 

— student research initiatives on social issues such as youth homelessness, in 
which they write reports and propose community action; 

— students’ environmental studies; and 

— students working as evaluators of health projects and so on. 

There are long lists of practical examples in all these areas. It is important that doc- 
umentation and sharing of practical initiatives continue to occur. 1 

Attacks and deflections 

In developing such approaches in Australia over the past twenty-five years, it has 
been possible to recognize some of the ways in which these basic ideas have been 
misinterpreted, deflected, co-opted and marginalized. By identifying at least some 
of these limitations, it is also possible to suggest ways in which some of the diffi- 
culties may be overcome. 

VOICE 

First, ideas of student participation have been seen simply as ‘providing a voice’ for 
young people and this, if taken literally, may serve to limit possibilities for pro- 
grammes. 

A simple focus on ‘being heard’ can merely serve to make it appear that young 
people are active participants; this may, in reality, act as a ‘safety valve’ to ease pres- 
sures for real changes in decision-making or simply be a way of letting decision- 
makers feel as if they are ‘doing the right thing’. 

Some recent student forums have realized the limitations on ‘youth voice’ and 
are explicitly making bridges from the concept of ‘voice’ to ideas of ‘agency’ or 
‘action’. One changed its name from ‘Teenroar’ to ‘Teenaction’: ‘The idea is to build 
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on what we know and rather than just ‘roar’ — ‘act’ on implementation of pro- 
grammes which will positively address relevant issues in the youth culture' 
(Osmotherly, 1998). For many years, the concept of a community ‘participation 
ladder 5 has been useful for distinguishing ideas of ‘consultation 5 and ‘involvement’ 
as more limited than ideas of ‘participation’ and ‘action’. In a similar way, it is pos- 
sible to distinguish between views of ‘youth/student voice’ and characterize the stages 
on the way to the real inclusion of young people in their communities. 

Figure 1. Student participation ladder 

youth/student voice: ‘speaking out 1 



being heard 



being listened to 



being listened to senously and with respect 
(including a willingness to argue with students 
with logic and evidence) 



incorporating youth/student views into 
action taken by others 



sharing decision-making, implementation of action and 
reflection on the action with young people 



This development has been seen as a move from ‘youth voice’ to ‘youth agency’, i.e. 
towards an increase in the capacity and willingness of young people to act upon 
issues that affect them. 

In working with primary and secondary students, it has been recognized that 
student groups tend to work in modes of ‘do’, ‘ask’ and ‘share’ (Holdsworth, 1998). 
While there are some things that student groups can do by themselves, these tend to 
be relatively trivial in most cases and marginalize the groups into, for example, fund- 
raising or social roles; while there are some things that student groups will need to 
ask others to do (making requests or demands), these tend to lead to rejection and 
to reinforcement of students’ powerlessness. While it is recognized that the capac- 
ity and willingness to both ‘do’ and ‘ask’ is important for the individual develop- 
ment of a student’s own agency, the more important structural challenge has been 
to encourage a movement towards the ‘share’ role in which students (as other par- 
ties do) work with others through accountable, decision-making partnerships. 

At the moment, however, with very few exceptions, students (and young peo- 
ple generally) remain locked out of such partnerships, relegated to asking, encour- 
aged to have a ‘voice’, but no more. 
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EXCLUSIVITY 

Secondly, there has been a disturbing trend for some time to move attention from 
participation to representation and then to leadership — and to focus upon devel- 
oping the skills of the few students elected or appointed to elite positions. Similarly, 
while curriculum programmes such as cross-age tutoring have traditionally been 
inclusive (and even provided alternative positions of responsibility and value to those 
students otherwise excluded and marginalized) there has been a similar degradation 
of such programme intentions in favour of the already advantaged students 'who 
will best represent the school’. For some schools, caught in situations where every 
action is thought of as ‘selling 5 the image of the school, educational outcomes have 
become secondary to those of public relations. 

In a process of choosing only the ‘best students’ to be tutors or of setting up stu- 
dent council elections that reward the already articulate and ‘in the know 5 , the forms 
and activities of participation hide a commitment to the selection of the few for con- 
tinued success. The loss of equity criteria is alarming. Whose voices are being heard? 
Those who speak most coherently? Those with whom we most readily agree? 

This observation is reinforced by recent research at the Youth Research Centre 
(at the University of Melbourne), in which many young people alienated from school- 
ing were highly disparaging of student organizations, seeing them neither as effec- 
tive nor as representing them (Dwyer et al., 1998). 

In classroom forums, and in forums for enabling students to ‘enact their voices’, 
we need to ensure that all voices are heard and that all students are enabled to walk 
the bridge from voice to action. That will mean taking specific measures to over- 
come the legacies of silence, distrust and inactivity that have traditionally and par- 
ticularly locked some students out. It will be necessary to be vigilant against ten- 
dencies to co-opt participation programmes and see them as disposable ‘add-ons’ 
or as only accessible to already successful students. 

The same forums mentioned earlier have shown that it is possible to be con- 
scious of these trends and to work to maintain a focus on equity issues. While Theobald 
reports that ‘the most committed members of this generation want to have a voice in 
the on-going dialogue 5 (Theobald, 1997; my emphasis), a press report of a youth 
forum which starts by quoting his ideas, noted that ‘one of the striking things about 
this project is that it has managed to engage young people who are not normally 
active on student representative councils or other formal groups’ (Guy, 1998). 

Continued attention to selective ideas of ‘leadership 5 or ‘participation 1 may 
indeed finally be self-defeating. Where governance or curriculum activities have 
excluded the broad range of students and have bypassed their interests, concerns 
and abilities, these students have grown increasingly cynical and angry at what they 
see as another form of coercion and deflection. The initiatives fail. 

TOKENISM 

Thirdly, the focus of what is regarded as student participation can become limited 
and limiting. It is, unfortunately, still common to find that both students and teach- 
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ers simply think that some form of student organization is ‘what student participa- 
tion is all about'. This can lead both to the token participation of students in ‘safe 
issues’ and, particularly, to the exclusion of student participation from what is cen- 
tral to the school — the learning and teaching that occur there. 

Even relatively forward-looking approaches to civics and citizenship educa- 
tion have talked as if ‘representative democracy’ defines the total scope of what 
being an ‘active citizen’ is, rather than acknowledging that having and exercising a 
valuable role within communities is at the core of our citizenship. School-based 
approaches have consequently focused on the need to build on existing examples 
of student democracy and leadership, but to the exclusion of curriculum initiatives. 
Learning about active citizenship in schools will include support for active student 
voice and participation through student councils and within various areas of school 
governance, but it must also include fundamental changes to the ways in which we 
structure the teaching and learning in classrooms — particularly towards rethinking 
how we share purpose and demonstrate authentic outcomes. 

STUDENT PARTICIPATION: MORE THAN ACTIVE LEARNING 

Finally, ideas of student participation can be limited by being seen as merely ‘student- 
centred education’, ‘active learning’ or ‘creative teaching’. It is thought that by hav- 
ing a ‘hands-on’ curriculum in which students are ‘doing things’, or conducting sim- 
ulation activities, that they are active participants. 

The limitations of such a view of student participation need to be challenged; 
the final section of this paper provides one practical example drawn from the 
MindMatters: Mental Health Education Programme developed by a consortium 
that included the Youth Research Centre. 

Doing the two-step: 

examples of the educational process 

Student participation involves more than student activity. Active learning may be 
only the first step in the dance; when we talk about student participation we actu- 
ally mean doing the two-step. 

STEP 1 : MOVING FROM PASSIVE INSTRUCTION TO ACTIVE ENGAGEMENT 

Inquiry-based learning approaches are characterized by an active role for young 
people in investigation and presentation. This is the first step in which we move 
from presentation of information by the teacher, and relatively passive responses 
from students. It is characterized by teachers asking: ‘how can I organize for the 
students to do it instead of me doing it?’ 

For example, in a lesson about the nature and range of local mental health ser- 
vices, a teacher-centred approach would involve providing students with a list of 
the appropriate organizations; classroom activities might then be focused on answer- 
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ing worksheet questions about this information. The first step towards participa- 
tion would be to change this approach by having students carry out the local inves- 
tigation. They might, as a group or in small teams, compile the list of services (ask- 
ing and answering questions about where to find information) and perhaps interview 
a range of these services in order to write descriptive paragraphs about what they do. 
This information would then be disseminated within the class and discussed. 

The teacher role has moved from one of presenter of information to one of 
organizer of learning. The student role has moved from recipient of facts to active 
searcher for information and meaning. 

But this is just the first step. 

STEP 2: MOVING FROM ACTIVITY TO VALUE CREATION 

When we talk meaningfully of developing student participation, we really need to 
be thinking of approaches that go beyond this. These approaches also involve cre- 
ating real and recognized roles of community value for the students and for their 
learning. Each example of active learning can be ‘pushed’ a step further to create 
engagement with meaningful outcomes. 

To pursue the curriculum example, we could start by asking questions about 
the collection of information: ‘why do we want to find this out?’ and ‘what are we 
going to do with the information?’ Several possible outcomes might then emerge 
from class discussion: the students could publish the information they have discov- 
ered in a school newspaper, in a community forum or newspaper, or through a small 
booklet or pamphlet which is distributed in the area. 

Students are now learning for a direct purpose. They are adding something of 
community value to their learning, and are being seen as valuable community mem- 
bers, doing valuable things. These are all direct indicators of enhanced mental health. 

The challenges for teachers in doing he ‘student participation two-step’ are 
to be: 

• inventive : we must always be seeking ways for real and valuable outcomes 
(authentic assessment) of learning — and that might mean recognizing and seiz- 
ing local opportunities as they arise; and 

• bold: willing to leave ‘safe’ or meticulously pre-planned territory and embark 
on exciting uncertainty — a dance of learning with the students. 

Note 

1. The national newsletter Connect has provided a means for this to happen for almost 
twenty years. Connect Journal Supporting Student Participation, 1-12 Brooke Street, 
Northcote 3070 Victoria, Australia. 
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EDUCATIONAL PRIORITIES 
AND CHALLENGES IN 
THE CONTEXT 
OF GLOBALIZATION 1 

Kamal Malbotra 

The context 

We are now firmly in the dawn of a new millennium. The past two decades have 
seen some of the most rapid and momentous changes in both the global and regional 
environments in recent human history. These include: 

• the supposed victory of the nco-liberal economic and political agenda until the 
recent South-East Asia-led global economic and financial crisis; 

• this agenda's concomitant strategies and processes of accelerating economic 
globalization, regionalization and liberalization; 

• the inevitable push for the privatization of both the productive and social pol- 
icy arenas across the world as the panacea for all ills, regardless of a nation’s 
historical, social or cultural context (and the consequent weakening and frag- 
mentation of the nation-State as the fundamental unit of sovereignty in an 
increasing number of critical areas); 

• the largely irreversible revolution in computing and other aspects of information 
technology which have a direct bearing on education policies and strategies; 
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• the less inevitable corporate, transnational and other capital flows of unprece- 
dented magnitude unevenly spread around the globe, which increasingly dwarf 
the role of ever-diminishing overseas development assistance (ODA) and pub- 
lic expenditure — formerly the mainstay of education expenditure; 

• dramatically altered notions and definitions of public and private goods (with 
direct implications for education) at the behest of international financial insti- 
tutions such as the World Bank and International Monetary Fund (IMF) and 
their major shareholders such as the United States and other members of the 
G-7; and 

• the absence of new, appropriate or adequate global, regional or national medi- 
ation institutions or mechanisms in a post-Cold War unipolar world with nar- 
rowly self-interested global, regional and national political leadership. 

These are just some aspects of this new era, which some have called the New World 
Order and others the New World Disorder. These events have had and continue to 
have far-reaching implications for both the policy design and implementation of 
programmes involving basic education and other public goods. 2 It should be self- 
evident from the nature and the magnitude of these changes that the challenges lying 
ahead for education policy in the current globalization era and paradigm are truly 
formidable. 

Key challenges for education policy 



The current patterns of globalization present both positive and negative possibilities 
for education policy. Key questions include the following: who is likely to benefit from 
or take advantage of the positive opportunities presented and who is likely to be a 
loser? What is likely to happen to the already existing inequities and gaps in education 
service delivery, especially between the haves and have-nots? What is the purpose of 
education in this new globalized era and how will success and failure be judged? 
Related to the latter, what criteria will be used for establishing quality benchmarks? 

While this paper cannot comprehensively address all of these important ques- 
tions, it is its central contention that we are in significant danger of dramatically 
increasing the gulf between the educational haves and have-nots in an irreversible man- 
ner, crippling the latter in an era when access to accumulated wealth and income 
or portable and marketable professional education and skills are the only two rec- 
ognized ‘virtues’ in the increasingly dominant global marketplace. These two attrib- 
utes appear to be the only ones that ensure that populations can take advantage of 
and benefit from the positive opportunities of globalization. 

In a situation where there is already a staggering and seemingly irreversible 
gulf between those with wealth and income and those without (e.g. the UNDP’s 
Human development report 1998 states that the world’s top 200 billionaires now 
have wealth equal to the poorest 47% of the world’s population — almost three 
billion people), the last thing we should desire is a national and global education 
system that mirrors the same gulf — yet that is the direction that we are seemingly 
headed in! 
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Indeed, even if the current dominant patterns and processes of globalization 
had not put a premium on secondary and tertiary education, and if notions of pub- 
lic and private goods had not so dramatically altered in favour of the latter (and, 
by extension, in favour of those with the ability to pay), there was already a yawn- 
ing gulf between the haves and have-nots. Such a ‘convergence of disadvantage’ was 
acknowledged a decade ago by the Jomtien, Thailand Education for All (EFA) con- 
ference. Even then it was recognized that educating the world's illiterate or semi- 
literate population would remain a daunting challenge well into the next century. 

In today’s context of globalization, however, the challenge of even achieving uni- 
versal primary education is immeasurably greater. Perhaps more importantly, even in 
the increasingly unlikely event that universal primary education is achieved by the tar- 
get year of 2015 set by the Development Assistance Committee of the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development, it will be inadequate for the needs of the 
new era. This is because primary education by itself is no longer sufficient for obtain- 
ing decent and satisfying employment (in the definition of the International Labour 
Organization’s Director-General, Juan Somavia, in his recent speech at UNCTAD X 
in Bangkok on 15 February 2000), staying employed in times of economic crisis or 
benefiting from economic globalization in a long-term, sustainable manner. 

Essential education in a fast globalizing world 



It is now increasingly recognized that basic education in the globalization era should 
include much more than primary education. While this idea is now gaining accep- 
tance, it has yet to be widely acknowledged or understood that even the achieve- 
ment of universal secondary education in today’s world will leave an enormous gulf 
between those that are benefiting from the potential opportunities of the new global 
era and those who are increasingly marginalized and excluded. 

Thi. c is true for individuals and countries, and indeed even for entire regions (e.g. 
sub-Saharan Africa). The most telling empirical evidence of this is the sad irony that 
as a direct consequence of the recent economic and financial crisis, even Asian ‘mir- 
acle economy’ countries (which had done exceedingly well over the past few decades 
in achieving the near universalization of primary education) are now further from 
the 2015 education targets than they were only a few years ago. 

The example of Thailand, with a primary education level of over 90% before 
the crisis but a secondary education level of less than 20% — perhaps the lowest for 
countries at its level of per capita GDP — is instructive in illustrating this point. Even 
if the value (and therefore purpose and quality) of education is reduced and nar- 
rowed to its most basic instrumental function (employment and material gain, 
another unfortunate trend in the current era) Thailand’s 1997-99 experience (its 
crisis of export competitiveness, which was partly due to the crisis in its secondary 
and tertiary education policy and strategies to date) vividly highlights the limita- 
tions of an education strategy that is over-reliant on primary education for a narrow 
instrumental economic purpose to the detriment of other levels of education and 
investment in research and training. 
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Ironically, Thailand’s ability to implement the important lessons of its crisis 
and take corrective action has also been severely, if not fatally, compromised by the 
crisis itself. This is because the financial crisis hit Thailand just before it approved 
a new democratic constitution that promised universal access to twelve years of edu- 
cation. The country had also shown incipient signs of wanting to translate its belated 
recognition of its failed secondary, tertiary, and education research and training 
strategies into implementation strategies. The crisis appears to have not only laid 
to rest Thailand’s secondary and tertiary education expansion plans, but also served 
to significantly undermine the country’s hitherto impressive achievements in pri- 
mary education, making them almost impossible to sustain. In fact, it is widely 
believed that primary school enrolment rates have significantly slipped, with the sit- 
uation in secondary education even more dismal. 

A key lesson from the Thai example is that in the current conditions, coun- 
tries prioritizing primary, secondary and tertiary education in a sequential and phased 
manner do so at their own peril. While in the context of globalization, the goal of 
universal primary education remains as non-controversial and elusive as ever, an 
exclusive emphasis on it alone is clearly much more simplistic and inadequate than 
ever before. 

Countries now need to pursue universal primary and secondary education as 
simultaneous goals with all their resource, research and training implications. They 
also have to pursue tertiary-level education more vigorously and with greater equi- 
table access than in the past because such higher-level education can almost be 
redefined as essential primary education in the new global knowledge era. Professional 
education and skills that are portable and globally marketable can only come from 
this higher level of education. 

Such a redefinition of basic education has dear implications for our concept of 
public goods. Rather than moving towards a minimalist definition of public goods 
that only includes primary-level education (for example, as promoted by the World 
Bank), there is an urgent need to redefine education at the secondary and tertiary 
levels as essential public goods. Countries that have done so over the years (such as 
Germany and some Scandinavian and erstwhile socialist countries) are likely to be 
in a much better position to compete in the global economy in the long run than 
the United States and other countries that have historically not treated tertiary edu- 
cation as an essential public good. 

Education policy in a neo-liberal economic era 

In this context, it is counterproductive and even dangerous to subordinate the def- 
inition and de facto establishment of the national and global education policy frame- 
work at the secondary and tertiary levels to the economic policy and budgetary pre- 
scriptions of neo-liberal economy ideologues who suggest abdicating most things 
(including key aspects of secondary and tertiary education policy) to the ‘magic 
hand’ of the market or to ‘decentralization’ in the name of the people. Such a pol- 
icy framework, which is unfortunately prevalent in most of the developing world 
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today, often with the explicit support of the IMF and World Bank, will almost cer- 
tainly be a recipe for growing and irreversible global inequalities in educational 
opportunity and access. Those who start off with higher levels of education and the 
means and ability to pay for it will almost inevitably leap ahead while those who 
jtart off illiterate and poor in material terms will be left irretrievably behind. 

The illustration of user fees in education is one example. Such fees refer to the 
neo-liberal economy influenced and inspired trend towards obtaining direct finan- 
cial contributions from users for education services at all levels, but especially sec- 
ondary and tertiary ones. The introduction of user fees has been the result both of 
a forced and severe fiscal austerity and the rise in the influence of the market-based 
globalization paradigm. 

User fees have been accompanied by and implemented in a climate of grow- 
ing criticism of the role of the State and its performance. Free services have been 
viewed by the international financial institutions and key G-7 countries as ineffec- 
tive, inefficient, unsustainable and inequitable while the private financing of service 
delivery has, in contrast, been viewed as enhancing the equity, efficiency, sustain- 
ability and effectiveness of social service provision. 

Yet there is a growing body of empirical evidence on the negative effects of 
user financing 3 — particularly, but not restricted to, access to such services by the 
poor. In the context of the human development approach that has gained in strength 
over the years, these empirical outcomes have dented the once impenetrable armour 
of orthodox neo-liberal economists. 

Unlike in the case of health care, even under a State-supported Tree 5 system, 
parental contributions to overall education costs are significant while the opportu- 
nity costs of attending school (especially for boy children from poor households) 
have been and remain extremely high. 

For example, a 1992 household budget survey in Kenya showed that households’ 
direct contributions covered 34% of the total cost of primary education. 4 This pro- 
portion was considerably higher in the Lao People’s Democratic Republic accord- 
ing to a more recent World Bank study. Meanwhile, the extremely high primary 
school drop-out rates amongst poor communities even in a situation of Tree 5 school- 
ing, especially in times of crisis such as the current one in East and South-East Asia, 
are illustrative of the extremely high opportunity costs of schooling in terms of daily 
and short-term forgone household income. 

One might reasonably ask whether the introduction of user fees would make 
much difference to school attendance, especially since proponents argue that poor 
families when interviewed indicate that they are willing to pay for education because 
they see it as important. 

Such arguments miss at least two crucial points. First, there is a major differ- 
ence between willingness and ability to pay, especially for poor families whose will- 
ingness to pay will, by definition, always be much greater than their ability. Second, 
given that even in ‘free’ education systems at the primary level, where parental con- 
tribution is a significant proportion of the total household expenditure of poor fam- 
ilies, even small increases as a result of the introduction of user fees are likely to 
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result in negative outcomes, such as increasing school drop-out rates among poor fam- 
ilies. Indeed, such increases are likely to push them over the threshold of what a 
family can afford for education. 

The latter point, more generally stated, suggests that as with health care, the 
poor are likely to be more sensitive to the price of education than the rich. As a 
result of a relatively higher price elasticity of demand, if the cost of education goes 
up even marginally, their demand for it will go down by a disproportionately 
greater amount. For example, a study in Peru 5 found that for a given increase in 
fees, there was a much higher reduction in secondary school attendance for rural 
households belonging to the poorest 25% of the population than for those belong- 
ing to the wealthiest 25 % — by a factor as large as two or three times! Similarly, 
the introduction of fees for primary school in Ghana in 1992 led to a 4% decline 
in first-year enrolments and even the World Bank acknowledged that this was 
directly related to the affordability of school fees. 6 This also appears to have been 
the case in Zimbabwe, where enrolments at the primary level declined by approx- 
imately 5% after fees were introduced, despite a population increase in children 
of school-going age and a simultaneous increase in enrolments in non-govern- 
mental, free schools. In Malawi, increases in school fees were met with declines in 
school enrolments 7 and when these fairly low school fees were eliminated in 1994, 
primary school enrolments soared by an astonishing 50%. According to both the 
World Bank and independent studies, similar declines were recorded in Cote 
d’Ivoire, Indonesia, Kenya and the United Republic of Tanzania, all of which 
increased their primary school enrolments significantly after abolishing primary 
school fees. 8 

Booth et al. found that the introduction of cost recovery programmes in health 
and education in Zambia led to ‘a clear pattern in terms of both gender and the socio- 
economic condition of households’ 9 , with girl children and poorer households being 
negatively affected overwhelmingly more times than boys (presumably because of 
the relative premium placed on them by parents) and richer or better-off households. 

As in the case of health, proponents of user fees for education have argued 
that fees at the primary level can be increased without decreasing enrolments if the 
quality of education is simultaneously and sufficiently improved. However, this 
claim appears hard to empirically validate, given the high price sensitivity of poor 
families to the cost of education. Moreover, the gap between school revenues and 
the levels of expenditure that would be required to deliver quality education is so great 
in most developing countries that it would be unrealistic to assume that any amount 
of parental contributions towards school expenditure would be able to increase the 
education quality by a sufficient amount to make a difference to increased school drop- 
out rates as a result of the introduction of user fees. 

What should the future be? 

For UNESCO, it appears that the key problem (as already identified by the Dclors 
Report) in the context of worldwide globalization and interdependence is: 
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that of a gulf opening between a minority who are capable of finding their way successfully 
about this new world that is coming into being and the majority who feel that they are at the 
mercy of events and have no say in the future of society, with the dangers that entails of a set- 
back to democracy and widespread revolt. 10 

UNESCO says that it is committed to bridge this gulf through education. While this 
is a laudable objective, it is hard to see it as realistic or achievable in the current 
process of globalization. This is because we urgently need the very investments that 
are being so significantly cut back and denied by neo-liberal economy ideologues 
and government financial technocrats the world over. 

We also need a definition of public goods that is much closer to the maxi- 
malist position when it comes to education rather than the minimalist view held 
by the World Bank, other influential international financial institutions and G-7 
governments. Mathematics and financial flows are dominating human develop- 
ment and human beings in the current globalization paradigm and as even James 
Wolfensohn, President of the World Bank, implied in his October 1998 ‘social 
exclusion’ address to the Annual Meeting of the World Bank and IMF in Washington, 
DC, 11 this is not ethically, socially, politically or even economically sustainable for 
either the industrialized or developing countries in an increasingly interdependent 
world. The reasons for this were more forcefully and convincingly made by Juan 
Somavia at the UNCTAD X conference. The urgency of listening to this message 
is increasing. 

While some aspects of globalization (e.g. the information technology revolu- 
tion) are perhaps irreversible, other aspects are not (such as those that result in cer- 
tain monetary, fiscal and trade policy choices). As a result, the current economic 
predilection for fiscal austerity and tight monetary policy at all costs cannot be taken 
as immutable and unchangeable. We urgently need public investment and ODA for 
education at all levels on a much larger scale. We also need more comprehensive 
and higher-quality education than we now have. The historical and empirical expe- 
rience of all industrialized countries and even those among the "miracle’ economies 
that have done relatively well in this area is clear testimony to the importance of 
public investment and state intervention at all levels of the education ladder, not 
just at the primary level. 

This lesson is even more relevant today. Yet, with the regression of the State’s 
role, its concomitant reduced institutional and resource generation capabilities and 
the introduction of user fees and other privatization measures in education taking 
hold in country after country — with profoundly negative effects for the poor and 
all our children — we appear to be moving further away from the desired goal. Indeed, 
education in this era of globalization appears to be headed in the opposite direction 
from the one it should be moving in. 

As a result, nothing short of a major rethink of economic neo-liberalism and 
its application to education and broader social policy will change this disastrous 
course. The world's poor and vulnerable youth are unable to go to private institu- 
tions or afford the user fees that are the result of the increased privatization of one 
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of society’s most historically important, time-tested and sustainable public goods. We 
had hoped that such a paradigm rethink would be one of the positive outcomes of 
the latest global economic and financial crisis. Ironically, this crisis began in the 
very countries that had invested in primary education but have since found, to their 
enormous cost, that neither its quantity or quality is appropriate or adequate in 
an era of fast-track economics and finance dominated globalization. Unfortunately, 
we find ourselves in the first few months of the new millennium contemplating 
mere cosmetic changes to the global economic and financial architecture, not a 
major conceptual rethink. This is not the route to a broad-based knowledge econ- 
omy, which will have to be premised on not just primary but secondary education 
for all. 
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This paper reviews the current debate about the place of higher education in national 
development, and evaluates the contribution of social science research and knowl- 
edge to development policy and practice. It considers how academics in general and 
social scientists in particular can collaborate with policy-makers and practitioners 
to enrich development work, and thereby promote overall national progress. 

We need to reassess the role and methods of the social sciences because we 
seem to be faced with an ironic situation in which the increase in social science 
knowledge and writing coincides with the escalation of social and political prob- 
lems, and the general deterioration of living standards in Africa. Forty-five of 
Africa’s fifty-three countries, including Nigeria, are now listed among the world’s 
least developed, with very high levels of illiteracy, unemployment and disease. The 
United Nations estimates that Africa accounts for more than half of all war-related 
deaths world-wide, resulting in over 8 million refugees and displaced persons (United 
Nations, 1998; Gertzel, 1995). Practically all the institutions of modernization in 
the continent have retrogressed visibly from the promising start of the 1960s 
and 1970s. 
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The social sciences have human culture and society as their main objects of study, 
and by definition ought to be in the forefront of the quest for African recovery and 
renewal. ‘Why is so much that is said, written and spent on development having so lit- 
tle effect on the problems it seeks to address?’ (Edwards, 1989). Questions are begin- 
ning to be asked about the returns to higher education, which is supposed to provide 
the national think-tank for problem-solving, and about whether researchers and policy- 
makers are turning to each other sufficiendy for insights and mutual enlightenment. 

Although useful social science knowledge is produced and disseminated outside 
tertiary institutions — by the media, the church, independent research organizations, 
etc. — the present crisis of quality and relevance in the social sciences can best be 
understood in the context of the institutional crisis that has plagued higher educa- 
tion in Nigeria in the last several years. The difficult economic conditions of the 
1980s and 1990s have meant reduced funding and low priority for higher educa- 
tion at a time of increased demand for and rapid expansion in that sector of the 
education system. This has led inevitably to campus instability and a marked decline 
in academic quality and performance. We shall examine the relationship between 
government and the institutions of higher learning, especially in the contentious 
areas of funding and control, with a view to establishing the appropriate levels of state 
interest and intervention in the affairs of tertiary institutions, and the limits of the 
freedom and autonomy which these institutions claim for themselves. We shall con- 
sider how universities and sister institutions can improve their financial position, to 
lessen their dependence on government and establish a more positive partnership 
with both the State and the public. 

To strengthen the social sciences we shall argue that the logic of the traditional 
disciplinary structure, which forms the basis for research and undergraduate pro- 
grammes, is flawed in many respects, and is overdue for review to reflect the inter- 
relatedness of knowledge and of development issues. The narrow discipline-based 
approach tends to artificially compartmentalize knowledge, and to promote a frag- 
mented, incoherent and intellectually parochial approach to social science educa- 
tion and research. We shall consider alternative and complementary structures and 
approaches currently being canvassed by many educationists in order to promote 
better communication across disciplines, and integrate research and learning more 
closely with problem-solving and development practice (Gibbon, 1998; Wallerstein 
et al., 1998; Marks, 1992; Edwards, 1989; Cernea, 1995). As well, we shall explore 
ways to bridge the gap in communication and comprehension, and eliminate the 
barriers of mutual suspicion and conflict between researchers and policy-makers. 

We shall conclude with some general reflections on the dilemmas of national 
development in the context of prolonged internal instability and the constraints 
imposed by a hostile international economic environment. Creditor nations and the 
international financial institutions appear to have taken over the policy-making and 
development process — with their own consultants, research agendas and pre-pack- 
aged policy directives. How can local research capacity be strengthened, and local 
knowledge and expertise mobilized and brought to bear more systematically on 
these and other challenges of national development? 
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The tribulations of higher education — 
and the quality crisis 

Nigerian universities and other institutions of higher learning are hopelessly in 
decline, and now only a shadow of their former glory. Diminishing funding and the 
unregulated expansion in student numbers have meant that the programmes and 
products of these institutions, which were previously rated very highly at home and 
abroad, now appear to be of inferior quality. By 1990 Nigeria had established about 
thirty-six universities, twenty of them owned by the Federal Government, and sixty- 
nine polytechnics, colleges of education and technology, seventeen of them owned 
by the Federal Government. State governments have set up their own universities 
"■‘id colleges, sometimes more as a status symbol than a response to rationally estab- 
lished educational needs and priorities (Atteh, 1996; Biobaku, 1985). Structures and 
services that were originally designed for much smaller populations are now hav- 
ing to cope with the enormous expansion of recent years, and have therefore come 
under severe strain. The premier university of Ibadan, for instance, had a student 
population of about 14,000 in 1991, double the figure for 1972, without any appre- 
ciable addition to the institution’s infrastructure. 

The withdrawal of student subsidies as part of the structural adjustment pro- 
gramme of the mid-1980s (Nigeria, Federal Republic of, 1987) has meant that stu- 
dents, parents and other beneficiaries of higher education are now obliged to pay c 
lot more for services of questionable quality. The Coombe report (1991) presents a 
fairly representative picture of the appalling state of affairs in the universities: 

A student describes a day in her university life. She rises before first light, rolls up her sleep- 
ing mat, and leaves the room in the hall of residence that she shares with eleven others. The 
room had been furnished for two students in the early days, then bunks were installed to per- 
mit four to be housed. These days, four students are official occupants and pay the rent. To 
share the cost they sublet sleeping space to eight squatters. There is water crisis on campus 
[...] She takes her bucket and walks to join the queue at the stand pipe. On a bad day it is hours 
before she is able to fill her bucket and return to wash and make tea. She decides whether to 
take a single meal in the morning (one zero zero), noon (zero one zero), or evening (zero zero 
one). She goes to the (crowded) class where it is standing room only Those who cannot 
see do their best to copy from the notebooks of those who can. After class, if the money is there, 
a handout can be purchased from the lecturer. It is his sideline, a supplement to his salary 
which has been eroded by currency devaluation and inflation. The lecturer recommends read- 
ing but the titles are not in the library (Coombe, 1991, p. 2). 



Staff and students are cut off from the main currents in their fields of study, and 
almost completely isolated from international scholarship. Library acquisitions, 
especially journal subscriptions, have been drastically reduced because of shortage 
of foreign exchange. For the academic staff, material privations and the diminish- 
ing reward and regard for academic credentials have meant loss of morale and pro- 
fessional self-esteem. Those who cannot persevere are driven by the hustle for sur- 
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vival to seek second or third jobs, or to resort to venality, opportunism and other 
forms of undignified and unprofessional behaviour. This explains the deepening 
level of intellectual mediocrity, and the general devaluation of the status of the aca- 
demic enterprise one notices in many of our institutions of higher learning ( Ajayi et 
ah, 1996; Atteh, 1996; Coombe, 1991). 

These crumbling institutions cannot produce other than poor-quality students 
and scholarship. A recent report shows that out of 836 undergraduate programmes 
evaluated for accreditation in 1990/91, only 185 met the requirements in terms of 
academic content, staffing and physical facilities; 79 were denied accreditation, and 
as many as 572 received only interim accreditation (Sanyal et al., 1995). The labour 
market for many categories of our graduates is saturated and there are common 
complaints that the professional, moral and attitudinal qualities of those who find 
jobs are extremely disappointing. It is therefore fair to say that the overall. contribution 
of higher education to national development can no longer be taken for granted. 

Part of the explanation for this situation lies in the prolonged period of mili- 
tary rule and the deterioration in the internal management of tertiary institutions. 
The political tensions and economic traumas of the 1980s and 1990s have bedeviled 
State/university relations (which are uneasy even at the best of times). The pattern 
of government funding has meant constant questions about accountability and the 
extent of autonomy these institutions should enjoy. Traditionally, universities and 
other tertiary institutions act as the guardian of public conscience and as indepen- 
dent critics of government policies and of society in general. They can only perform 
this role well if they enjoy the right to teach and research freely, and to debate and 
publish their findings without censorship, or undue political or bureaucratic inter- 
ference. In Nigeria, the extended period of military rule has meant that political par- 
ties and the press were either non-existent or ineffective, and therefore academics 
and university students tended towards greater political activism to question the legit- 
imacy and policies of the military. Being generally intolerant of independent voices, 
successive regimes in the country have been brutally repressive and anti-intellectual, 
using their informers and agents on the campuses (and often also using the vice-chan- 
cellors and other key officials of these institutions) to harass and intimidate staff and 
students. Universities are accused of being dangerously anti-establishment, con- 
frontational and potentially subversive. Officials have questioned the ‘sacred cow of 
universities’, their elitist and ivory tower posture, and their haughty distance from 
the practical realities of the society they were established to serve. Academics are dis- 
missed as verbalists and theoreticians who take their prestige and privilege for granted, 
and should no longer be left alone to control their affairs or trusted to assess their 
own contribution to the nation (Sutherland-Addy, 1993; Daly, 1979). 

Up to a point government has the responsibility to steer universities and other 
tertiary institutions away from their colonial traditions and orientation, towards 
the achievement of current and pressing national policy objectives, and to ensure 
that these institutions use the money they get judiciously in the public interest. 
Universities and related institutions sometimes accept that they ought to be account- 
able, but accountable to the taxpayers and the society in general and not exclusively 
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to each and every government that happens to come into power. As Professor Boateng 
once observed, while the government that pays the piper has the right to dictate the 
tune, it does not have the right to tell the piper how to play the tune (in Sanyal et 
al., 1995, p. 229). The challenge, of course, is to find an appropriate balance between 
state control and the internal autonomy of these institutions to ensure that acade- 
mic freedom is not construed as immunity or elite privilege, or used in a selective 
and partisan way within and outside the campuses. We shall return later to the dif- 
ficult questions of government funding and control of tertiary institutions, and how 
these institutions can strengthen and sustain their resource base and reduce their 
dependence on government, without undermining their primary mission of teaching 
and research. 

The social sciences and national development: 
a tenuous link 

There is an urgent need to explore the interface and the complementarity between 
social science research and the policy-making process. Critics complain that acad- 
emic knowledge does not easily or necessarily translate to practical wisdom and 
action because of the many deficiencies in the methods of generating, communicat- 
ing and utilizing this knowledge (Bathgeber, 1988; Glover, 1995; MacNeil, 1990). 
Research tends to be supply- and not demand-driven. On the supply side some of our 
institutions of higher learning are still very much patterned along inherited colonial 
lines, and tend to hold on to the old ideals of the pursuit of knowledge for its own 
sake, or the limited objective of producing an indigenous elite for the decolonization 
and Africanization process. This influenced the form and content of the curriculum, 
which paid very little attention to direct problem-solving or to the professions as 
the concern of higher education (see Sawadago, 1995; Ngara, 1995). 

Now governments, donor agencies and private sector interests are becoming 
impatient with academic research and learning not related or only remotely related 
to the practical problems of development. Research is often carried out in a frag- 
mented and narrow discipline-based manner, and research results, often influerxed 
by ideological differences among feuding scholars^ are usually ambiguous, incon- 
clusive and sometimes even contradictory. Findings are typically too critical, offer- 
ing few concrete suggestions or clear options to guide policy choices. The quality 
of scholarship and of the knowledge generated is now constrained by the limited 
exposure of our social scientists to current literature and modern analytical tech- 
niques, and theii isolation from global discourse and trends in their fields. Besides, 
scholars often tend to communicate only among themselves or with their captive 
student audience/market. The research findings that do emerge (for what they are 
worth) have very restricted circulation and adoption, as information is not widely 
publicized to get to where it is needed. Admittedly, the high level of illiteracy and the 
technical and logistical problems of publishing impose severe limits on the extent 
to which research findings can be disseminated; but it is still imperative to improve 
on the system of documentation, and the dissemination channels — to help feed 
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research findings into the national press and information system. This should be 
done in simple, non-technical and user-friendly language, without the jargon, graphs 
and ‘methodologies’ that non-specialists sometimes find irritating. Simple-language 
newsletters, research abstracts/findings, executive summaries, working and discus- 
sion papers as well as the regular calendars and annual reports of our institutions of 
higher education would be helpful in this regard (Dankckwor, 1990; Zeleza, 1997 a; 
MacNeil, 1990). 

This would not entirely eliminate the many barriers that get in the way of effec- 
tive collaboration between researchers and policy-makers since both sides tradi- 
tionally approach their tasks differently. Policy-makers and politicians are usually 
under pressure to produce results quickly, while good research tends to be more 
systematic, reflective and therefore slow. Academic researchers do not sufficiently 
anticipate problems and prescribe preventive measures, and there appears to be very 
little link between the process of doing research and the implementation of research 
findings. As well, policy-makers are asking for policy-relevant research and knowl- 
edge generated and sustained in the context of application, and not developed first 
and then applied to that context later by a different group of practitioners’ (Gibbon, 
1998). They are looking for more ‘flexible ways of integrating research into pro- 
grammes so that the benefits from learning can be applied during, not after the event’ 
(AID-Watch, 1999). This is a departure from or perhaps just an extension of the 
traditional practice that assumes that: 

It is mistaken to expect university research to produce marketable results, for it is essentially 
fundamental research. It is the entrepreneur who can convert the fundamental research find- 
ings into commercial products through applied research conducted in their own laboratories 
or undertaken in the universities under their sponsorship (Biobaku, 1985)., 



Policy-makers and practitioners on the demand side also create problems for the 
dialogue and co-operation that should exist between them and academic researchers. 
They often seem to regard academic research contemptuously as esoteric, and as 
not taking into account the politics and economics of policy-making, which involve 
reconciling conflicting social and commercial interests. Objective and scientifically 
based research findings may turn out to be politically awkward or commercially 
inconvenient to these various vested interests. For this reason it is common for gov- 
ernment or business interests to hire their own consultants or set up their own com- 
missions of inquiry or task forces (suitably composed), with specified terms of ref- 
erence, to look into this or that matter, and provide policy advice. Such a report is 
then vetted, and a ‘white paper’ issued to guide official decisions and action. In fact, 
the 1988 Civil Service Reform in Nigeria requires government ministries to set up 
their own research and policy analysis unit within the ministries, rather than get 
involved in the complications of academic research (Ikpi 8c Olayemi, 1997). This sort 
of ‘captive science’ tends to restrict the independence and objectivity of the researcher, 
and is therefore not entirely acceptable to the academic social scientist (Glover, 
1995; MacNeil, 1.990; Garrett 8c Islam, 19££^Edwards, 1996). Besides, there has 
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been considerable incoherence and many inconsistencies in the policy-making process 
in Nigeria, resulting from frequent changes of government and policy directions 
since the end of the Nigerian civil war. 

Worse still, most bilateral and multilateral donor agencies and their aid pro- 
grammes often have heavily funded consultancy components that employ tens of 
thousands of 'foreign experts’. Sometimes This pattern of technical assistance rein- 
forces the problems of dependency as it underrates local knowledge, and undermines 
the local capacity-building efforts. The consultancy-dominated approach to aid and 
development co-operation has been heavily criticized for being ineffective, and for 
its tendency ‘to find local problems to suit pre-packaged assumptions and solutions’ 
rather than empirically ascertain the local perceptions of what the problems and pri- 
orities are, and incorporate local knowledge and expertise in the process of solving 
the problems (Association for the Development of Education in Africa, 1998; 
Mkandawire, 1998; Mascelli & Sottas, 1996). A recent critic has observed that: 

more than 100,000 expatriates from Europe and North America are currently working in 
Sub-Saharan Africa, mostly for the World Bank, the USAID and Development organizations; 
this number is far greater than the one at independence in 1 960. More than 4 billion USD is 
being spent annually in Africa on foreign technical assistance primarily for policy analysis 
and consultations (Atteh, 1996, p. 36, from a World Bank report). 

There is also concern that the culture of heavily funded consultancy and contract 
research may dilute and undermine the character and rigour of academic research, 
with project reports, feasibility reports and consultancy evaluation reports replac- 
ing or otherwise affecting the tradition of scientific inquiry (Buchert King, 1996, 
especially p. 105-11). The challenge again is: how to get policy-makers and acade- 
mic researchers to appreciate the culture, needs and constraints of each other; how 
to preserve the essence of research and yet make it more useful and responsive to 
political and other practical realities; how to maintain an appropriate balance between 
basic and reflective research on the one hand, and the pressure for relevant policy and 
applied research on the other. 

There is a further and even more worrying concern that both researchers and 
policy-makers do not take sufficiently seriously the interests and views of the peo- 
ple whom research and development are meant to benefit. ‘Much conventional 
research is useless because it is for the satisfaction of the researcher rather than the 
researched’ (Edwards, 1989). This is the basis for the call for a more participatory 
and bottom-up approach to research and development, and a more active outreach 
and extension component of our development studies programmes. 

Rethinking the role and mission of higher education 

One has to be a really optimistic person not to give up on the current state of higher 
education in Nigeria; but the situation could provide the challenge and opportunity 
needed to review the mission of higher education and the role of the social sciences. 
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There is no lack of ideas on the main elements of the reform that is required. The 
international development community, including the World Bank, now appears to 
be as concerned as national governments to find ways to revive and stabilize the 
system. The various working groups of the Association for the Development of 
Education in Africa (ADEA), in collaboration with the Association of African 
Universities (AAU), UNESCO, the Association of Commonwealth Universities, and 
various independent research organizations, foundations and aid agencies, have gen- 
erated numerous ideas and recommendations about what needs to be done by 
national governments, the international community and the tertiary institutions 
themselves (see the various newsletters and reports of the AAU and the ADEA; 
Association of African Universities &c World Bank, 1997; Sanyal et ah, 1995; Coombe, 
1991). What seem to be lacking are the political will and the resources to bring 
about the needed changes. 

We have observed that funding and control are at the heart of the problem. 
Some analysts believe that the first step in the recovery process is to ‘tame the State’ 
and reorder government priorities. Most tertiary institutions are 80% funded from 
the public purse, and there is the temptation for government to regard them as mere 
parastatal organizations or an extension of the state apparatus over which they have 
the right of control and discipline — as in the appointment of governing councils, 
key administrators, and even over decisions about admission levels, the conditions 
of service of staff, and so on. And these are precisely the main areas of friction as staff 
and students often vigorously assert their rights and resist what they perceive as offi- 
cial high-handedness and infringement of academic freedom and autonomy. It is 
not easy to say what the right balance should be between institutional autonomy 
and state control, as the pattern varies in different countries, depending on the polit- 
ical system and leadership style. The centralized and authoritariafi pattern of mili- 
tary rule in Nigeria involved a repressive system of control that is different from 
what one should expect in a democratic and truly federal setting. In any event, the 
ultimate goal is to promote constructive dialogue, understanding and partnership 
between government and higher education institutions through the development of, 
for instance, joint projects and programmes, reciprocal membership of committees 
and boards, the exchange of personnel on short-term secondments, etc., so that gov- 
ernment can gradually and with greater confidence move from direct control to 
supervision through effective intermediary bodies. As one analyst has observed: 

Government and society must recognize that the role of universities has always been to chal- 
lenge the status quo. The nature of their work is to inquire and to seek better understand- 
ing. In the process they may also annoy or provoke; but this has always been a recognized risk 
for any nation that chooses to establish its own university (Association of African Universities 
& World Bank, 1997). 

For their part the institutions of higher education have much cleaning up and catch- 
ing up to do in order to redeem their tattered image and earn the trust and goodwill 
of both government and the people. They need to review their roles and mission, 
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and update their programmes and methods of management. They must improve 
upon the internal mechanisms for self-regulation and accountability in order to fore- 
stall much of the present tendency of government to subject them to needless scrutiny 
and interference. This means that they must become more transparent, cost-effective, 
democratic and decentralized in the way they operate. They must uphold and not com- 
promise the high ideals of the ‘ivory tower’, but shed the negative and pejorative 
connotations associated with the ivory tower image. Also, the creeping aberrations 
of tribalism, statism and clannishness on our campuses should be firmly discour- 
aged because they tend to create vested interests in mediocrity. 

Attention has been called time and again to the need for strategic planning to 
establish priorities and rationalize programmes, and to establish national and regional 
centres of excellence as a way to reduce costs and pool resources and expertise for 
greater effectiveness and impact. Unfortunately, the roles and missions of our uni- 
versities, polytechnics and colleges of education appear to be getting more and more 
diffused as they increasingly stray from their main functions in order to raise extra 
money! The proliferation of federal, state and now private universities has meant 
the multiplication and duplication of courses and programmes even in institutions 
which were established with a specialized professional, technological or agricultural 
focus in mind (Ngara 1995; Ajayi et ah, 1996). 

Underfunding is at the heart of all this confusion. Universities and other tertiary 
institutions must find ways to legitimately generate more of the money they need, and 
lessen their dependence on state support. The cost of running the system should be 
shared equitably between government, rhe beneficiaries and other stakeholders. The 
institutions themselves are urged to diversify their sources of income, to become 
more entrepreneurial, and to commercialize their knowledge and expertise in order 
to raise more money to refurbish their academic infrastructure and services. Up to 
a point this is valid, and government and donors should help to strengthen and uti- 
lize local research capacity rather than undermine it by undue reliance on outside con- 
sultants. Some of the mindless expansion of student enrolments as a means to raise 
money could be counter-productive. Ways must be found to increase access to ter- 
tiary education without sacrificing quality and to establish a healthy balance between 
enrolment and facilities, even if this means reduced enrolment in some of the tradi- 
tional fields of study. The limited resources available should not be diverted from the 
primary academic areas of teaching and research to the provision of municipal and 
other auxiliary services, or for the provision of remedial and other programmes 
which may be adequately provided by other sectors or levels of the education sys- 
tem. Part of this rethinking implies substantial changes in the social sciences. 



Restructuring the social sciences 
for greater relevance 



We have drawn attention to the diverse ways in which the social sciences are cate- 
gorized in different places, and to the problem of communication and comprehen- 
sion among scientists, and between them and policy-makers and administrators. 
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The problems of duplication and overlap in the various disciplines and sub-disci* 
plines are too well known to require further comment. Obviously, there is a need to 
reconsider the organization and update the methods of social science in order to 
enhance its status and improve its social relevance and impact. 

The emerging trends in social science thinking favour greater communication 
across the traditional disciplines, and with the wider non-academic public, and a 
move from the disciplinary tradition of narrow specialization to a broad and more 
flexible transdisciplinary approach. As a critic has recently observed, ‘it is no longer 
valid for researchers to remain entrenched within the boundaries of their own dis- 
ciplines (as) the process of development is beyond the analytical capacities of any sin- 
gle discipline’. The 1995 Wallerstein Commission on the social sciences questioned 
the logic of the present disciplinary divisions, and showed that ‘the level of consen- 
sus concerning the traditional disciplines has diminished’. The report urged social sci- 
entists to innovate, and to ‘amplify the organization of intellectual activity without 
attention to current disciplinary boundaries’: 

To be historical is after all not the exclusive purview of persons called historians. It is an 
obligation of all social scientists [...] Economic issues are not the exclusive purview of econ- 
omists. Economic questions are central to any and all social scientific analysis. Nor is it 
absolutely sure that professional historians necessarily know more about historical explana- 
tion, sociologists more about social issues, and economists more about economic fluctuations 
than other working social scientists. In short, we do not believe that there are monopolies of 
wisdom or zones of knowledge reserved to persons with particular university degrees 
(Wallerstein et aL, 1998). 

o • 

Professor Ali Mazrui had earlier cautioned about the uncritical adoption of the ‘con- 
ventional western disciplinary categories’ in African universities. He recommended 
instead problem-based and policy-oriented classifications such as the ‘school of rural 
studies’, ‘school of urban studies’ and similar structures now used for area studies 
and development studies in some parts of the world. He also prescribed other ways 
to emancipate Africa culturally by diversifying the external models and influences on 
our education system, and by domesticating Western and other external ideas and 
forms which we choose to adopt (Mazrui, 1992). Other educationists have pro- 
posed how staff and students should be made to establish multiple departmental 
affiliations in their institutions, and how interdisciplinary research groups and clus- 
ters could be formed to work together on specific issues and problems over a given 
period of time. This approach is already increasingly being adopted in several parts 
of the academic world. 

While considering these long-term goals, our institutions of higher education 
should urgently seek to promote their national and African cultural character, with- 
out of course diminishing their internarional outlook and standing. As they rightly 
aspire to international standards and ideals they must reckon with local conditions 
and needs without undermining the culture and ideals of academia. More empha- 
sis should be placed on such issues of current concern as the need for unity, justice 
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and inrer-ethnic harmony; a home-grown model of democracy and human rights 
based on African cultural values; and poverty alleviation, national self-reliance and 
the other development objectives enunciated in our Second National Development 
Plan, 1970-75, in the Fundamental Objectives and Directive Principles of State 
Policy in our Constitution, in VISION 2010, and in other more recent policy ini- 
tiatives and development programmes. 

Social scientists should not only align themselves and their programmes with 
national development goals, but should also press for a greater role in the policy-mak- 
ing process, and take a more active interest in the implementation of their research 
findings. They should anticipate development issues and problems and provide timely 
advice, and not wait for 'post-mortem’ analysis and commentary after the event. 
Through their teaching, research and public debates they should seek to produce 
good, competent and patriotic graduates and citizens through whom the quality of 
the country’s public administration and governance will be enhanced. 

Concluding remarks 

To conclude, national development involves much more than the state of higher edu- 
cation and the quality of policy advice offered by the social scientists. It has to con- 
tend with the many internal problems of underdevelopment, especially internal mis- 
management, and with the heavy constraints imposed by the international economic 
environment. The goals of national development in Nigeria have been outlined and 
highlighted time and again; sadly, the record of our national performance has been 
dismal, especially during the 'lost decades’ of the 1980s and 1990s. Internal insta- 
bility and lack of will provide part of the explanation, but the more fundamental 
problem is that African governments seem to have lost control of the policy-making 
process, and are under pressure to accept dictation from creditor nations and inter- 
national financial institutions. Our governments now tend to discuss development 
issues less with their own nationals, and more with donors and creditors: about debt 
repayment, debt relief and rescheduling, and paradoxically about more development 
assistance. Contradictory as it may seem, our institutions of higher education need large 
doses of assistance and support from the international community to rehabilitate 
their crumbling academic infrastructure, and to facilitate access to modern research 
and analytical techniques, equipment and scholarly literature. Bilateral and multi- 
lateral organizations concerned with higher education should provide appropriate 
levels of support to strengthen local capacity through training in planning and man- 
agement, international (North-South and South-South) academic exchanges, inter- 
university linkages and other forms of collaboration that help to build ties of gen- 
uine partnership and reduce the existing problems of dependence. 

Note 

1 . Prepared as the lead paper for the fifth Annual National Conference of the School of Social 
Sciences, College of Education, Owerri, Nigeria, 11-14 August 1999. 
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About five feet five inches (1.65 m) in height, Ben Bloom was not a very large man, , 

but his physical stature in no way reflected his presence in a room or the stature he 
achieved in the field of education. It was, I confess, a kind of anomaly to see some- 
one who had few physically imposing qualities carry so much weight in a conversation 
and with so much of an aura. 

Benjamin S. Bloom was born on 21 February 1913 in Lansford, Pennsylvania, 
and died on 13 September 1999. He received a bachelor’s and master’s degree from 
Pennsylvania State University in 1935 and a Ph.D. in Education from the University 
of Chicago in March 1942. He became a staff member of the Board of Examinations 1 

at the University of Chicago in 1940 and served in that capacity until 1943, at which 
time he became university examiner, a position he held until 1959. 

His initial appointment as an instructor in the Department of Education at the 
University of Chicago began in 1944 and he was eventually appointed Charles H. 

Swift Distinguished Service Professor in 1970. He served as educational adviser to 
the governments of Israel, India and numerous other nations. These are some of the 
facts pertaining to his life and career. To know the man and his work, however, we 
must delve into what he stood for and what he accomplished as a teacher, a scholar 
and a researcher in the field of education. That is the story I would like to tell, 

i 

f 

Original language: English j 

I 

Elliot W. Eisner (United States of America ) 1 

Lee Jacks Professor of Education and Professor of Art at Stanford University. He has lec- j 

tured throughout the world on the development of aesthetic intelligence. His major publica- ; 

tions include The enlightened eye: qualitative inquiry and the enhancement of educational 
practice (1991), Cognition and curriculum reconsidered , 2nd ed. (1994), The educational 
imagination: on the design and evaluation of school programs , 3rd ed. (1994) and The kind 
of schools we need (1998). He studied at the School of the Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Institute of Design of the Illinois Institute of Technology, and the University of Chicago. He 
has served as president of the National Art Education Association in the United States, the 
International Society for Education Through Art, the American Educational Research 
Association and the John Dewey Society. . , 
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Bloom as a teacher 

I had my first contact with Ben Bloom as a student in the Department of Education 
at the University of Chicago. He was one of my teachers. The course, and I remem- 
ber it quite well, was entitled ‘Education as a Field of Study’. Our aim in that course 
was to try to understand the kinds of questions that might be asked about the field 
of education and to explore the various ways in which those questions might be 
answered. It was a mixture of the conceptual analysis of a complex concept and an 
introduction to the forms of inquiry that would result in a research project. One 
aspect of the course focused on the use of statistics and the calculation of proba- 
bility. The approach that Bloom took was to help us understand probability expe- 
rientially. Unlike most instructors, who would be inclined to provide a theoretical 
explanation of the meaning of probability. Bloom had each of us toss coins and 
record the number of heads and tails produced in a number of trials. He then had 
the class combine their respective ‘scores’, which of course yielded a relatively smooth 
bell-shaped curve describing the distribution of occasions on which heads or tails 
appeared. 

His willingness to devote the time in a graduate class to the actual production 
of an event in order to increase the meaningfulness of the idea of probability was 
emblematic of what always seemed to me to be a kind of hard-nosed progressivism 
that characterized his orientation to education and especially to the assessment of the 
educational consequences he thought important. 

Bloom’s strength as a teacher was not due to the fact that he was the most 
articulate on the faculty at Chicago at the time; he was not. It was not because he 
necessarily invented the most creative learning activities that graduate students might 
engage in; he did not. What Bloom had to offer his students was a model of an 
inquiring scholar, someone who embraced the idea that education as a process was 
an effort to realize human potential; indeed, even more, it was an effort designed 
to make potential possible. Education was an exercise in optimism. 

Bloom’s commitment to the possibilities of education provided for many of us 
who studied with him a kind of inspiration. He was, as I have indicated, an optimist, 
but an optimist who looked to the facts and who designed the studies to give sub- 
stance to his aspirations. 

I do not think I will ever forget being in a class of his in which the doctoral 
students enrolled were asked to present proposals for their dissertations or to describe 
pilot studies they had completed in preparation for their dissertation researcn. The 
weeks passed and it was my turn to present. My dissertation was to focus on the 
measurement of types of creativity displayed in two- and three-dimensional artwork 
made by children aged 10 and 11. The criteria for identifying each of the four types 
of creativity I had conceptualized were both complex and subtle; the tasks con- 
fronting the judges were to make judgements on subtle but important aspects of the 
creative features of the students' artwork. Alas, the inter-judge correlations turned 
out to be in the forties and there were some snickers from my peers when I put these 
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coefficients on the chalkboard. Bloom was slightly irritated by the responses of my 
fellow students and proceeded to the blackboard to show to my surprise and theirs 
how significant such correlations were in the light of the complexity of the tasks the 
judges were asked to perform. He taught me in that demonstration the importance 
of supporting students in difficult times and of putting statistics in context. How 
one interprets a set of numbers depends not only on matters of measurement but 
also on the characteristics of the situation from which those numbers were derived. 
That was a lesson I do not think I will ever forget. 

Another feature of Ben Bloom’s pedagogy most often emerged in one-to-one 
conversations in his office on the third floor of Judd Hall on the campus of the University 
of Chicago. His office was not an aesthetic delight. It had one wonderful black and white 
photograph of his mentor, Ralph W. Tyler, hanging on the wall. The rest of the office 
was strewn with books, papers, journal articles, and a sundry array of this and that hav- 
ing neither particular rhyme nor reason as far as I could tell. But it also had a large chalk- 
board, and it was in conversations on a one-to-one basis with Ben Bloom that one 
could experience his obvious pleasure in illustrating on the chalkboard relationships 
that he expected to find or had already found in research. In these conversations the 
excitement of research-oriented inquiry was made palpable. It was clear that he was 
in love with the process of finding out, and finding out is what I think he did best. 

The cognitive taxonomy 



One of Bloom’s great talents was having a nose for what is significant. His most 
important initial work focused on what might be called 'the operationalization of edu- 
cational objectives'. As I have mentioned, Ralph W. Tyler was his mentor. When 
Bloom came to Chicago he worked with Tyler in the examiner's office and directed 
his attention to the development of specifications through which educational objec- 
tives could be organized according to their cognitive complexity. If such an organi- 
zation or hierarchy could be developed, university examiners might have a more 
reliable procedure for assessing students and the outcomes of educational practice. 
What resulted from this work is Taxonomy of educational objectives: Handbook 
/, the cognitive domain (Bloom et al., 1956), a publication that has been used through- 
out the world to assist in the preparation of evaluation materials. 

The cognitive taxonomy is predicated on the idea that cognitive operations 
can be ordered into six increasingly complex levels. What is taxonomic about the tax- 
onomy is that each subsequent level depends upon the student’s ability to perform 
at the level or levels that precede it. For example, the ability to evaluate — the high- 
est level in the cognitive taxonomy — is predicated on the assumption that for the 
student to be able to evaluate, he or she would need to have the necessary infor- 
mation, understand the information he or she had, be able to apply it, be able to 
analyse it, synthesize it and then eventually evaluate it. The taxonomy was no mere 
classification scheme. It was an effort to hierarchically order cognitive processes. 

One of the consequences of the categories in the taxonomy is that they not 
only serve as means through which evaluation tasks could be formulated, but also 
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provide a framework for the formulation of the objectives themselves. Bloom was 
interested in providing a useful practical tool that was congruent with what was 
understood at that time about the features of the higher mental processes. 

The publication of the cognitive taxonomy was followed by the publication 
of the affective taxonomy. Bloom's work was a signal contribution to mapping the 
terrain that educators were interested in developing. 

Bloom’s contributions to education extended well beyond the taxonomy. He 
was fundamentally interested in thinking and its development. His work with Broder 
(Bloom &c Broder, 1958) on the study of the thought processes of college students 
was another innovative and significant effort to get into the heads of students through 
a process of stimulated recall and think aloud techniques. What Bloom wanted to 
reveal was what students were thinking about when teachers were teaching, because 
he recognized that it was what students were experiencing that ultimately mattered. 
The use of think aloud protocols provided an important basis for gaining insight 
into the black box. 

Mastery learning 

The features that characterize Ben Bloom’s scholarship are several. First, as I have 
indicated, he was interested in understanding the ways in which cognition functions 
and, more important, how high-level forms of thinking can be promoted. Second, he 
had an abiding faith in the power of the environment to influence the performance 
of individuals. He was no genetically oriented determinist. His convictions about 
environmental influences led, ultimately, to the impact that his work had in estab- 
lishing the Head Start Program in the United States. He was invited to testify to the 
Congress of the United States about the importance of the first four years of the child’s 
life as the critical time to promote cognitive development. His testimony had an 
impact. Third, Bloom believed that not only was the environment important, but 
also that it was possible to arrange systematically the ways in which learning could 
be promoted. Mastery learning (Block, 1971), rooted initially in the work of John 
Carroll, is a good example of his effort and his abiding faith in the power of ratio- 
nally defined goals to promote the attainment of those goals through instruction. 

For at least a century, the way to approach the measurement and description 
of students’ academic achievement had been to expect a normal distribution and 
then to compare students’ performance. Those students who made the fewest mis- 
takes or achieved the highest levels received A grades, while those somewhat less 
stellar in their performance received B grades. Most students received C grades, 
those less than average received D grades and those whose performance was not 
sufficient to achieve a pass were given an F grade. The assumption was that there 
would always be a normal distribution among students and that this distribution 
and the students’ location within it should determine their rewards — rev ^rds dis- 
tributed in the form of grades. 

Bloom looked at the matter differently. Under the influence of Ralph Tyler he 
recognized that what was important in education was not that students should be 
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compared, but that they should be helped to achieve the goals of the curriculum 
they were studying. Goal attainment rather than student comparison was what was 
important. The process of teaching needed to be geared towards the design of tasks 
that would progressively and ineluctably lead to the realization of the objectives 
that defined the goals of the curriculum. Mastery learning is an encomium to such 
a conception. The variable that needed to be addressed, as Bloom saw it, was time. 
It made no pedagogical sense to expect all students to take the same amount of time 
to achieve the same objectives. There were individual differences among students, and 
the important thing was to accommodate those differences in order to promote 
learning rather than to hold time constant and to expect some students to fail. 
Education was not a race. In addition, students were allowed, indeed encouraged, 
to help one other. Feedback and correction were immediate. In short, what Ben 
Bloom was doing was applying in a very rational way the basic assumptions embraced 
by those who believe the educational process should be geared towards the realiza- 
tion of educational objectives. He believed that such an approach to curriculum, to 
teaching and to assessment would enable virtually all youngsters to achieve success 
in school. The problem lay in curriculum design and in the forms of teaching that 
were appropriate to promoting the realization of the goals. 

His convictions about the power of the environment to influence human per- 
formance are perhaps nowhere better illustrated than in his book Developing talent 
in young people (Bloom et al., 1985). In it he showed that even world-famous high- 
achieving adults — champion tennis players, mathematicians and scientists, award- 
winning writers — were seldom regarded as child prodigies. What made the difference. 
Bloom discovered, was the kind of attention and support those individuals received 
at home from their parents. Champion tennis players, for example, profited from 
the instruction of increasingly able teachers of tennis during the course of their child- 
hood. Because of this and the amount of time and energy they expended in learning 
to play championship tennis, they realized goals born of guidance and effort rather 
than raw genetic capacity. Attainment was a product of learning, and learning was 
influenced by opportunity and effort. It was then, and is now, a powerful and opti- 
mistic conception of the possibilities that education provides. 

It is important to note that in many ways Bloom’s research on ‘giftedness’ 
undermines the typical conception of giftedness. ‘Giftedness’ typically connotes the 
possession of an ability that others do not have. A gift suggests something special that 
is largely the result of a genetically conferred ability. Like pregnancy, a gift is some- 
thing you either have or do not have. While Bloom recognized that some individu- 
als, idiot savants for example, had remarkable special abilities, the use of such a 
model of human ability converted the educators’ role from inventing ways to opti- 
mize human aptitude into activities mainly concerned with matters of identification 
and selection. The latter process was itself predicated on the notion that cream would 
rise to the top. The educator’s mission, Bloom believed, was to arrange the envi- 
ronmental conditions to help realize whatever aptitudes individuals possessed. 

Furthermore, he recognized that there is hardly any human trait that is dichoto- 
mously distributed. Abilities are related to the kinds of interactions that individuals 
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had with their environment and the development of appropriate environments is 
central to the realization of potentialities. Thus, giftedness was a concept that had 
problematic associations if it was seen essentially as a matter of all or nothing at all 
or if it defined the educator’s role as that of someone concerned primarily with the 
identification of ability rather than with its development* Again, Bloom’s view of 
the realization of human ability presented an optimistic role for the educator. 

Many of his students also studied the impact of environment on student per- 
formance. Dave (Dave, 1963), for example, studied the educational environment of 
the home and in attempting to account for differences in achievements between sib- 
lings discovered that one needed to talk not so simply about the educational envi- 
ronment of the home, but rather about the educational environment for particular 
people in the home. He found that parents often provided different opportunities 
and support because of different expectations for each of their children. What is 
provided and withheld impacts on what students are able to learn and do, not only 
at school but also in life outside school. 



Privilege and performance 



One of Bloom’s most important works is his study of stability and change in human 
characteristics (Bloom, 1964). He found that it was possible to predict with con- 
siderable accuracy — around .8 — the probable location, in a distribution of measured 
achievement, of the position of individuals from data on their performance obtained 
years earlier. By the second grade or at about the age of 7, the academic position 
of a student or students when they reached early adolescence could be predicted. 
Rather than regarding this stability as a manifestation of genetic determinism, what 
Bloom concluded was that such determinism could be undermined by effective teach- 
ing. By conceiving of the curriculum as a way to promote learning if organized 
sequentially and if supported by appropriate forms of instruction and variability in 
time, all students could be helped to achieve educational goals. 

Bloom’s view of learning is iconoclastic. Basically, his message to the educational 
world is to focus on target attainment and to abandon a horse-race model of school- 
ing that has as its major aim the identification of those who are swiftest. Speed is not 
the issue, achievement or mastery is, and it is that model that should be employed 
in trying to develop educational programmes for the young. Mastery learning was 
an expression of what B.oom believed to be an optimistic approach to the realiza- 
tion of educational goals. The traditional expectations of a bell-shaped distribution 
of human performance was, more often than not, a reflection of social privilege and 
social class. Children who enjoyed the benefits of habits, attitudes, linguistic skills 
and cognitive abilities available to the more privileged members of society were 
likely to do well at school on tasks for which those attitudes and skills were rele- 
vant. To confer additional privileges on those who already had a head start was to 
create an array of inequities that would eventually exact extraordinary social costs. 
And since environment plays such an important role in providing opportunity to 
those already privileged, it seemed reasonable to believe that by providing the kind 
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of support that the privileged already enjoyed to those who did not have it, a posi- 
tive difference in their performance would be made. 

Institution-building 

Bloom’s scholarship in education was complemented by his activism. By activism I 
mean that he played a major role in creating the International Association for the 
Evaluation of Educational Achievement (IEA) and in organizing the International 
Seminar for Advanced Training in Curriculum Development, held in Granna, Sweden, 
in the summer of 1971. His work in the IEA, since its inception over thirty years 
ago, has had a significant impact on the efforts being made internationally to improve 
students’ learning in the dozens of countries that are members of the IEA. 

What is striking about Bloom’s views on international comparisons is that he 
was aware, perhaps more than most, of the complexity of student performance and 
of the danger of oversimplifying it on the basis of scores alone. One needed to know 
about much more than the magnitude of test scores in order to make educational sense 
out of them. One needed to understand the amount of time allocated to the study 
of the subject, one needed to understand the resources provided to schools, and one 
needed to understand the quality of teaching that was made available. Bloom was 
no mere number-cruncher. He understood full well that the environment matters 
and that the ability to interpret test scores without understanding the environment 
in which those scores were produced made no real sense at all. Alas, his admonish- 
ments about such matters have not always been heeded, bearing in mind the penchant 
in the United States to display league tables of school performance. 

His efforts in the curriculum field to improve the quality of student learning 
received a major push in the curriculum development seminar held in Sweden in 
1971. Teams from over thirty countries participated in that seminar. Individuals 
from these nations more often than not had little background in the curriculum field 
and often used materials and approaches to teaching in school that seldom required 
more than forms of rote learning. The relevance of differences among students, dif- 
ferences in geographical and physical context, and differences in forms of pedagogy 
was seldom considered as nations cranked out uniform syllabi that provided little assis- 
tance to teachers with respect to how curriculum content might be organized and how 
teaching might proceed. 

The seminar on curriculum development was intended to provide a substantial 
boost to empower those with limited training in curriculum development. Furthermore, 
with such exposure, team members from the nations in attendance were expected to 
return to their countries at the end of the six-week seminar to build curriculum cen- 
tres by means of which more effective materials and pedagogical approaches could 
be developed. Bloom saw the seminar as a way to begin a process of institution- 
building, the institution of the National Curriculum Center. Centres in Israel and 
in India are examples of the fruits of his leadership in this domain. 

Institution-building for Bloom was not restricted to institutions away from home. 
In the Department of Education at the University of Chicago, he almost single-hand- 
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edly developed the MESA (Measurement, Evaluation and Statistical Analysis) pro- 
gramme. This programme was designed to prepare scholars who had the quantitative 
and analytical skills to think through in great depth what needed to be addressed in 
order to design genuinely informative and educationally useful evaluation practices. The 
alumni of this programme are currently stars in the system. The genius of the pro- 
gramme was that it never confused statistical and educational significance. Always at 
the forefront were questions having to do with the educational value of what was 
being addressed; Bloom's students were no mere technicians. His commitment to the 
possibilities and potential of education as an exercise in optimism infused his views 
about how young scholars should be prepared in the field of evaluation. 

Ben Bloom's activism and leadership in education did not stop with his major 
contributions to the IEA. Nor did it stop with the Seminar for Advanced Training 
in Curriculum Development. It went beyond the organization of the MESA pro- 
gramme in the Department of Education at the University of Chicago. He also served 
as chairman of the research and development committees of the College Entrance 
Examinations Board and was elected President of the American Educational Research 
Association in 1965. Scholars recognized the stature of this physically small man 
from Chicago and honoured him with appointments, honorary degrees, medals and 
election to office. He had a nose for the significant, and he had the rare ability to for- 
mulate research problems that responded to what he believed to be significant. 

Ben Bloom not only provided a model of scholarship, he also provided to those 
who had the good fortune to work with him a kind of inspiration, an opportunity 
to see someone deeply engaged in the satisfactions of his work and infinitely convinced 
of the possibilities of education. He left an imprint that will not soon erode. The 
field of education, and more important, the lives of many children and adolescents 
are better off because of the contributions he made. 
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